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Helping  the  grocer  sell 


CANNED  PINEAPPLE 


Intelligent  merchandising  on 
the  part  of  the  retail  grocer  is 
something  every  canner 
wants  to  see.  To  help  the 
grocer  sell  more  canned  foods, 
the  American  Can  Company 
has,  for  many  months,  been 
publishing  a  series  of  educa¬ 
tional  pages — packed  with 
practical,  workable  retail  sell¬ 
ing  ideas. 


A  new  series  is  running  now, 
featuring  a  different  canned 
food  each  month.  You  will 
find  it  in  the  following  retail 
publications: 

Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
National  Grocers’ -Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 

The  series  is  also  appearing 


in  two  wholesale  publica¬ 
tions  : 

American  Grocer 

Groceries 

We  call  this  to  your  attention 
because  we  feel  you  will  want 
to  follow  this  series.  We  hope 
you  will  find  the  material  and 
the  ideas  valuable  in  your 
work  with  the  trade. 


I  AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

manufacturers  of 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

^baltimor^md. 


HORMEL  MAGNETIC  TIN  PLATE 


CLEANING  MACHINE. 


This  machine  has  the  Cleanins  and  Buffing  Rollers  rotating  in 
opposite  direction  to  the  travel  of  the  sheets,  assuring  an  ab¬ 
solute  cleaning  of  the  surface.  The  machine  is  ecmipped  with 
a  2  H.  P.  motor  and  has  two  Carpet  Cleaning  Rollers,  two 
Buffinq  Rollers,  four  Magnet  Rollers,  and  numerous  Feed  Rol¬ 
lers.  The  Carpet  Cleaning  Rollers  being  of  special  construction 
with  tension  adjustment  enable  the  operator  to  replace  the  fa¬ 
bric  in  a  few  minutes.  The  Machine  is  of  rigid  construction 
and  designed  for  operation  at  any  speed.  It  can  be  furnished 
with  all  Carpet  or  all  Buffing  Rollers. 

POSITIVELY  NO  MAGNETISM  RETAINED  IN  THE 
TIN  PLATE. 

also  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens,  Magnetic  Spot  Coating 
Machines,  Magnetic  Turn  Tables,  Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing 
HORMEL  MAGNETIC  TIN  PLATE  Machines,  Transfer  Devices,  Automatic  Lifts  for  Tin  Plate,  Off- 

CLEANING  MACHINE  set  Proving  Presses,  Simplex  Litho  Plate  Whirlers. 

Write  For  Full  Particulars. 

CHARLES  WAGNER  LITHO.  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 

51  -  55  PARK  AVE.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J, 
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TOP 

rAl_9t  WIRED 


COVER 
IN  PLACE' 


ncokinq-in  attachment  look-seamer 


TLANGER 


DOUBLE-SEAM  ERS 


The  output  of  this  line  is  250  cans  per  minute 


DRY  PACKAGE  CANS  MADE 
BY  CAMERON  MACHINERY 

This  splendid  new  type  oF  can  has  several  important  fea¬ 
tures  which  should  interest  you.  When  the  cover  of  this 
can  is  in  place  it  rests  tightly  upon  the  shoulder  made  by 
the  reduced  diameter  of  the  neck  The  outside  diameter 
of  the  cover  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  body,  so  that  when 
the  lid  is  on,  the  outside  surface  is  smooth  for  labeling. 
The  label  makes  a  sure  seal,  and  the  contents  of  the  can 
will  not  sift  out. 


At  the  same  time  that  the  Double  Seamer  attaches  the 
can  bottom  it  also  rolls  over  the  top  of  the  body.  This 
last  feature,  which  greatly  improves  the  can,  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  section  of  this  can. 


For  Coffee,  Baking 
Powder  and  other 


Non  -  Liquid  Products 


No.  300  Lockseam 
Bodymaker  with 
Necking-in  Attach¬ 
ment. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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It  s  Coming  f 

Another  Big  National 

CHERRY 

WEEK 

February  15  to  22 


SPACE  CONTRIBUTED  BY  CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY.  INC. 
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EDITORIALS 

Trying  to  kill  “official  grading”— what 

struck  us  as  one  of  the  foremost  sentiments  of  the 
recent  Chicago  Convention  was  the  decided  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  efforts  being  made  to  kill  official  grad¬ 
ing,  and  the  use  of  such  grades  upon  the  labels.  Num¬ 
erous  canners  came  to  us — ^possibly  because  we  had 
been  strong  in  our  advocacy  of  this  feature — and  reg¬ 
istered  their  objections  to  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  and  others,  to  have 
this  decidedly  progressive  step  halted,  and  completely 
stopped.  The  grocers’  attack  focused  about  the  use 
of  the  words  “U.  S.  Grade  A,”  “B”  or  “C,”  as  denoting 
fancy  or  choice,  extra  standard  and  standard  grades, 
and  many  canners  expressed  wonderment  at  such  op¬ 
position.  All  of  them  asked  would  the  Convention  do 
anything  about  combating  this  move. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  year  or  so  ago  the  Bureau 
of  Agriculture  Economics  was  authorized  to  establish 
a  grading  system  of  this  kind,  similar  to  that  which 
has  existed  for  years  with  regard  to  fresh  fruits  and 
veoretables,  tobacco  and  other  products.  In  fact  canned 
foods  were  merely  added  to  the  list  of  products  which 
might  be  graded  at  the  option  of  the  producers,  or 
others,  a  mere  extending  of  the  list,  not  any  new 
legislation.  This  was  secured  through  the  appropria¬ 
tions  committee,  and  seemed  to  come  as  a  very  welcome 
surprise  to  the  industry.  Immediately  Mr.  Paul  Wil¬ 
liams,  assisted  by  Mr.  Wells  A.  Sherman,  set  about 
arranging  the  machinery  for  this  new  undertaking, 
and  in  fact,  although  handicapped  by  an  insufficient 
amount  of  money  in  the  appropriation,  they  organized 
inspection  groups,  properly  trained  them,  and  named 
places  to  which  applications  for  inspections,  and  issu¬ 
ance  of  certificates,  might  be  made.  And  they  did 
considerable  grading  work  during  the  canning  season 
and  afterwards,  and  the  hope  was  that  the  small  fees 
charged  would  pay  the  expenses,  and  permit  it  to  go 
on.  And  we  understand  that  it  was  quite  well  self- 
supporting.  Certainly  it  was  no  burden  upon  Govern¬ 
mental  expenses;  and  now  in  its  established  condition 
it  would  be  no  burden  at  all. 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  or  practice,  have 
adopted  the  same  course  to  kill  it  as  was  used  to  create 
it:  they  have  used  their  influence  to  have  stricken  out 
of  the  appropriation  bill  of  this  year,  the  words  “pro¬ 
cessed.”  or  canned  foods.  That  would  leave  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Bureau  without  funds  to  operate  on.  Senators 


who  have  been  appealed  to,  to  restore  this  department 
by  retaining  the  former  appropriation,  answer  that  if 
they  made  such  an  effort — and  they  add  that  they  are 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  petitioners — that  it 
would  cause  a  long  debate  and  great  delay  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor,  and  that  will  not  be  countenanced.  The  appro¬ 
priation  bill  carrying  this  item,  or  rather  omitting  it 
since  it  has  been  stricken  out,  will  probably  have  been 
passed  before  you  read  this.  But  that  is  the  situation 
as  it  now  stands. 

Since  the  oldest  of  us  were  young  we  have  heard 
complaint  about  the  uncertainty  of  canned  foods 
grades;  that  one  man’s  standard  was  another  man’s 
second ;  that  when  prices  boomed  the  canners  delivered 
below  the  quality  sold,  and  that  when  prices  dropped, 
the  buyers  contended  that  the  goods  were  not  up  to 
standard.  Here  was  offered  the  sellers  and  the  buyers 
an  opportunity  to  trade  in  the  goods  for  exactly  what 
they  are;  to  avoid  wrangling  and  disputes — to  abso¬ 
lutely  regulate  trading  in  canned  foods,  and  some  are 
now  working  to  kill  this  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs,  for  both  parties.  Small  wonder  it  caused  con¬ 
sternation. 

Criminations  and  recriminations  were  bandied 
about:  the  jobbers  want  to  buy  standard  goods  and 
be  able  to  put  an  extra  standard  label  on  them,  etc. 
They  did  not  want  to  be  compelled  to  accept  the  goods, 
when  the  market  had  fallen,  and  the  delivery  was  up 
to  grade,  etc.  Stranger  still:  the  power  the  wholesale 
grocers  have  as  lobbyists  at  Washington !  The  National 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association  has  a  comparatively 
tiny  membership,  never  has  been  supported  in  mem¬ 
bership  numbers  as  it  deserves,  yet  what  it  lacks  in 
numbers  it  seems  to  make  up  in  power,  where  laws 
and  regulations  are  concerned.  That  always  has  been 
the  case.  It  has  been  the  most  powerful  lobby  at 
Washington  for  years,  despite  the  fact  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  only  a  handful  of  the  wholesale  grocers  of  the 
country.  How  does  it  do  it?  That  is  the  puzzle. 

But  still  more  puzzling,  in  this  case,  is  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  leading  canners  of  the  country, 
who  have  joined  issue  with  the  ffrocer  in  the  effort  to 
close  up  this  inspection  work.  They  will  answer  that 
they  are  not  opposed  to  the  inspection;  they  merely 
want  to  stop  the  use  of  the  grade  upon  the  labels.  Yet 
they  are  the  very  canners  who  would  suffer  least  from 
inspection,  and  should  profit  most  from  the  use  of  the 
PTade  on  the  label.  They  think  thev  are  protecting 
their  well  advertised  brands:  but  they  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  consuming  public  is  now  demanding 
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definite  grades  upon  the  labels,  so  that  they  may  know 
what  they  are  buying.  The  industry  cannot  longer 
remain  deaf  to  that  demand,  and  if  these  better  can- 
ners  do  not  fall  into  line  their  goods  will  suffer.  Time 
will  prove  the  truth  of  this.  Their  opposition  is 
strangely  shortsighted. 

One  of  the  active  thinkers  of  the  industry  just  wrote 
us: 

“I  have  a  letter  from  (naming  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  industry)  this  morning  advising  that 
the  ‘big  shots’  are  trying  to  push  the  ‘apple  cart’ 
into  the  dumps.  By  that  I  mean,  they  are  trying 
to  upset  everything  that  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  last  several  years  as  to  standardization 
of  grades,  etc.,  by  urging  the  Senate  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Committee  to  cancel  House  Bill 
No.  13872.  If  this  recommendation  goes  through, 
it  will  mean  the  elimination  of  the  Federal  grad¬ 
ing  of  canned  foods.” 

The  writer  continues  that  it  is  now  up  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  canners  to  defeat  this  backward  movement. 
By  “independent”  he  means  all  that  mass  of  canners 
below  the  half  dozen  headliners.  But  why  should  such 
a  situation  exist?  Probably  it  is  stronger  than  what 
the  writer  of  the  above  letter  or  Ye  Editor  thinks, 
because  there  were  efforts  to  bring  this  before  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  it  was  shunted  into  the  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee,  composed  of  canners  and  wholesale  grocers, 
and  there,  of  course,  it  died.  As  we  stated  last  week 
this  action  is  exactly  similar  to  the  feelings  which 
existed  towards  the  passage  of  the  National  Pure  Food 
Law ;  and  the  ultimate  results,  we  believe,  would  prove 
to  be  towards  this  as  they  are  towards  the  Pure  Food 
Law.  Would  anyone  willingly  do  away  with  the  pure 
food  law?  What  would  these  same  men,  both  grocers 
and  canners,  say  about  any  set  of  men  who  had  been 
able  to  throttle  the  passage  of  the  pure  food  law 
back  in  1906? 

If  canners  everywhere  wired  their  Senators  not  to 
eliminate  canned  foods  from  this  appropriation  bill, 
it  would  most  certainly  have  the  desired  result;  for 
with  all  respect  to  the  Senators  who  fear  the  loss  of 
time  in  debate,  it  would  be  time  well  spent,  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumers.  And  it  would  seem  to  us 
that  we  have  noted  worse  loss  of  time  in  debates  in 
fhnt  auo-ust  body,  and  within  recent  weeks.  If  the 
dailv  napers  have  not  announced  the  passage  of  the 
afrricultural  appropriation  bill  by  the  time  you  see  this 
rr^t  busy. 

l^^e  have  a  hunch  that  these  obstructionists  will  lose 
out  anvway.  That  inspection  department  will  be  with¬ 
out  funds,  so  far  as  canned  foods  are  concerned,  but 
thev  wifi  remain  on  their  jobs  for  all  other  inspections, 
and  inspection  of  canned  foods  is  not  forbidden.  Many 
canners  have  adopted  these  grades  for  their  labels, 
and  they  find  it  well  worth  the  cost  to  haye  the  blocks 
of  goods  inspected,  and  certified,  and  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  this.  More  will  join  them,  and  the  deficit 
will  be  made  up,  the  work  paid  for,  and  it  will  grow. 
It  will  not  take  many  such  labels  upon  the  market  to 
force  all  to  the  same  resort.  Remember  the  people 
want  it,  and  if  they  can  get  goods  so  marked  they  will 
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choose  them  every  time.  Who  can  stand  against  that? 
What  goods  can  stand  against  the  query:  “why  do  not 
these  goods  bear  the  U.  S.  grade  mark?”  Jobbers  even 
now  ask  “where  is  your  grade  certificate?”  Can  they 
continue  to  deny  the  consumer  that  same  assurance? 
They  will  find  that  they  are  trifling  with  dynamite. 
The  thing  is  here  and  it  is  going  to  stay,  and  it  is 
going  to  grow,  and  the  man  opposing  it  will  not  bring 
credit  upon  himself. 

To  kill  official  grading  is  to  turn  the  hands  of  prog¬ 
ress  backwards. 

,5*  ,5* 

SHAKESPEARE  NOW  WITH  SISK 

WE  are  pleased  to  advise  that  we  have  engaged 
Mr.  Raymond  K.  Shakespeare,  who  will  be 
associated  with  us  from  this  date. 

Mr.  Shakespeare,  as  you  already  know,  has  had 
many  years  experience  in  the  marketing  of  canned 
foods,  and  we  ask  for  him  a  full  measure  of  courtesy 
and  attention  which  we  know  he  will  heartily  recipro¬ 
cate. 

The  business  of  the  Easton  Brokerage  and  Com¬ 
mission  Company,  formerly  conducted  by  Mr.  Shake¬ 
speare,  has  been  discontinued  and  we  will  now  be 
glad  to  have  your  inquiries  and  business. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  W.  Sisk  &  Son,  Preston,  Md. 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

NOTE — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and 
render  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 

FEBRUARY  22-23,  1933— Virginia  Canners,  Hotel 
Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va.  Annual. 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


Of  all  of  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a  pea  cannery  none  is  as 
important  as  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The  equipment  that  saves 
Peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the  satisfactory  hulling  of  peas, 
when  in  such  a  state  of  maturity  as  to  produce  quality  canned  peas, 
is  of  utmost  importance.  For  this  reason,  Frank  Hamachek  Ideal 
Green  hulling  machinery  is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the 
production  of  better  canned  peas. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

- Manufacluren  of - 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED  1880  INCORPORATED  1924 


. .  division  of  ike . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  T^killips  Delicious  QualHif  Canned 


CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  U.S.A. 
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CROP  DEPARTMENT 


By  CROP 


COMPARISON  OF  YELLOW  RESISTANT  KRAUT 
CABBAGE  VARIETIES  IN  1932 

By  J.  C  Walker 

Paper  Read  Before  the  Kraut  Section  at  the  National 
Conners  Association  Convention,  Chicago, 
January  2U,  1933 

There  are  now  in  general  use  four  varieties  of 
yellows  resistant  varieties  of  yellows  resistant  va¬ 
rieties  of  cabbage  adapted  particularly  to  kraut 
production.  These  are  All  Head  Select,  Marion  Mar¬ 
ket,  Globe,  and  Wisconsin  All  Seasons.  All  were  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Wisconsin  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  In  1932  current  stocks  distributed 
through  the  National  Kraut  Packers’  Association  were 
compared  on  “yellow-sick”  soil  in  Racine  County, 
Wisconsin,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Wisconsin 
Cabbage  Seed  Company.  There  were  included  sam¬ 
ples  of  lots  distributed  for  planting  by  the  Association 
and  certain  stock  seed  lots  they  now  have  in  increase. 
All  lots  were  sown  in  the  seed  bed  on  the  same  day  and 
all  were  transplanted  on  the  same  day.  In  table  1  is 
a  summary  of  the  resistance  records.  Every  plant 
showing  any  sign  of  the  disease  whatsoever  at  any 
time  during  the  season  was  permanently  marked  and 
counted.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  each  variety  the 
stock  seed  has  been  kept  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
resistance. 

Table  1 — Resistance  of  Kraut  Varieties  to  Yelloivs 
‘  in  1932 


Variety 

Lot 

Number 

Total 

Plants 

Per  Cent 
Yellows 

Penn  State  Ballhead . 

.  — 

150 

100 

Copenhagen  Market . 

.  — 

250 

87 

Glory  . 

.  — 

150 

65 

All  Head  Early . 

.  — 

150 

86 

All  Seasons . 

.  — 

200 

89 

1 

200 

14 

All  Head  Select . 

.  2* 

250 

0* 

3* 

200 

0* 

4* 

250 

1* 

1 

200 

10 

Marion  Market . 

.  2 

200 

9 

3 

200 

9 

4* 

300 

1* 

Globe  . 

.  1 

200 

4 

2* 

250 

4* 

1 

200 

3 

Wisconsin  All  Seasons . 

.  2 

200 

7 

3* 

250 

2* 

The  time  and  rate  of  maturity  of  the  resistant  lots 
was  recorded  by  counting  the  total  number  of  heads 
which  had  reached  a  stage  solid  enough  for  market  or 
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kraut  at  intervals  of  3  to  5  days.  The  results  of  these 
counts  are  given  in  table  2. 

Table  2 — Rate  of  Maturity  of  Yellow  Resistant  Kraut 
Varieties  in  1932 

Lot  Percentage  Mature  at  Intervals  (Days) 
Variety  No.  After  Transplanting 

55  59  63  66  70  75  78  81  85  95 

All  Head  Select....  1  10  65  77  87  90  93 

2*  20  68  76  90  94  96 

3*  2  51  68  92  94  96 

4*  0  49  70  92  93  93 

Marion  Market .  1  51  65  68  82  82 

2  64  74  82  85  90 

3  61  64  69  79  86 

4*  42  55  55  83  91 

Globe  .  1  20  46  65  86  92 

2*  23  43  50  69  86 

Wise.  All  Seasons  1  13  —  35  44  51  69 

2  8  —  22  34  35  64 

3*  32  36  50  64  67  83 

All  Head  Select  was  ready  to  cut  on  the  66th  day, 
Marion  Market  and  Globe  on  the  75th  day,  and  Wis¬ 
consin  All  Seasons  was  not  ready  until  after  95  days. 
In  the  next  table  (table  3)  the  record  of  the  rate  of 
bursting  is  given.  The  tendency  of  All  Head  Select 
to  burst  promptly  upon  reaching  maturity  is  clearly 
shown.  When  this  variety  is  used  it  must  be  watched 
carefully  and  harvested  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  The 
other  three  varieties  are  much  better  in  their  property 
of  standing  a  few  days  without  bursting  unduly  rap¬ 
idly.  This  factor,  of  course,  is  an  extremely  important 
one  to  the  kraut  packer. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  correct  this  undesir¬ 
able  tendency  in  All  Head  Select.  Evidence  of  progress 
in  this  direction  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  burst¬ 
ing  rate  of  the  lots  3  and  4  with  lots  1  and  2  in  table  3. 

Table  3 — Rate  of  Bursting  in  Yellows  Resistant  Kraut 
Varieties  in  1932 

Lot  Percentage  Bursted  Heads  at  Intervals 
Variety  No.  (Days)  After  Transplanting 

55  59  63  66  70  75  78  81  85  95 

All  Head  Select....  1  1  2  2  13  14  25 

2*  1  9  9  26  27  35 

3*  0  3  3  9  10  15 

4*  0  0  2  10  11  13 

Marion  Market .  1  0  14  4  4 

2  2  3  5  5  5 

3  0  0  2  4  8 

'  4*  112  2  2 

Globe  .  1  112  4  4 

2*  0  0  0  0  1 

Wise.  All  Seasons  1  0  —  0  12  7 

2  0  —  0  0  2  4 

3*  111116 

*  Stock  seed  lot. 
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1.  Adjustable  Feed  Door. 

2.  Bevel  Gear  Drive,  oil- 
tight  gearcase. 

3.  Cut  steel  drive  pinions. 

4.  Sheetmetal  doors 
bound  with  steel  bars. 

5.  Removable  heavy  cast 
iron  machined  ends. 

6.  Sight-feed  fresh  water 
supply. 

7.  Extra  strong  casting 
supporting  discharge 
chute. 


8.  Steam  openings  at 
each  end  of  Blancher. 

9.  No.  10  gauge  galvanized 
iron  tank. 

10.  Adjustable  idlers  sup¬ 
porting  drum,  remov¬ 
able  from  outside. 

11.  Seams  lap- welded  for 
strength  and  easy 
drainage. 

12.  Extra  heavy  angle  iron 
frame. 


BRISTLING 

WITH  GOOD  POINTS 

No  ordinary  blancher  has 
all  these  features  of  the 

SPRA6UE-SELLS  BLANCHER 

Thorough  design  and  superior  workman¬ 
ship  have  put  the  Sprague-Sells  Blancher 
far  in  the  lead. 

The  important  Sprague-Sells  features 
mean  everything  to  you — real  blanching 
efficiency  —  freedom  from  waste  —  from 
tinkering  —  from  trouble. 

Sprague-Sells  Blanchers  give  the  ultimate 
in  service  to  the  user.  They  will  outlast 
and  out-perform  any  other  blancher. 

Avoid  trouble  in  the  important  season 
just  ahead  by  installing  the  blancher 
which  merits  your  full  confidence.  Write 
today  for  quotation. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
Hoopeston,  lllineif 


LANDRETHS’  QUALITY  SEEDS 


FOR  THE  CANNER 

Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Tomato,  Beet,  Cucumber, 

Pumpkin,  Squash,  Spinach,  or  any  other  variety 

of  Seeds  used  in  the  canning  trade. 

Before  placing  your  order  for  Spring  sowing,  write 
us  and  let  us  quote  you. 

Have  you  ever  grown  Landreths’  Certified  Marglobe, 
Greater  Baltimore,  Bonny  Best  or  Break  O’Day  Tomato, 
certified  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania?  All  other  varieties  of  Tomato  Seed  are  selected 
by  our  own  men,  men  who  have  been  doing  this  work  for 
35  years  or  more.  Every  pound  of  Tomato  Seed  we  offer 
is  grown  here,  at  Bloomsdale  Farm 

19  3  3  Crop 

Before  placing  your  order  for  delivery  after  the  1933 
crop,  won’t  you  write  us  and  let  us  quote  you  prices? 


LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  Sa! 


Founded  1 784 
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Preservers  Adopt  Inspection  Plan 

Action  Decided  Upon 
At  Pittsburgh  Convention 


The  Pittsburgh  convention,  January  21,  approved 
the  plan  to  adopt  the  Quality  Seal  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  and  every  member  is  invited  to  join  in  this 
venture. 

The  plan  is  as  follows : 

Members  using  the  seal  will  be  licensed  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  under  a  contract  which  will  provide : 

1.  The  member  agrees  to  manufacture  preserves, 
jellies  and  apple  butter  packed  under  the  seal  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  specifications  for  Seal  Quality. 
The  specifications  are  reasonable,  workable  and  repre¬ 
sent  a  high  standard  of  quality. 

2.  The  member  will  open  his  factory  and  stocks  of 
raw  materials  to  the  inspection  of  an  authorized  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  member  will  report  monthly  the  amount  of 
goods  sold  bearing  the  seal,  and  shall  pay  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  such  sales  the  following: 

Preserves — 

$1.00  per  thousand  1-lb.  packages 
1.50  per  thousand  2-lb.  packages 
2.00  per  thousand  4-lb.  packages 
Jellies — 

$  .50  per  thousand  8-oz.  packages 
.75  per  thousand  12-oz.  packages 
1.00  per  thousand  16-oz.  packages 
Apple  Butter — 

$  .75  per  thousand  1-lb.  or  less 
1.00  per  thousand  2-lb.  or  over 

4.  The  funds  obtained  at  the  above  rates  shall  be 
used  by  the  Association  for  its  inspection  and  super¬ 
vision  of  Seal  Quality  and  for  publicity  and  educa¬ 
tional  work  designed  to  differentiate  to  the  trade  and 
public  between  the  quality  product  fairly  priced  and 
the  product  made  to  sell  on  price  alone. 

5.  An  initial  inspection  charge  will  be  made  to  cover 
the  actual  cost  of  inspecting  the  factory  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials  of  each  member  who  enters  into  the  seal  con¬ 
tract.  This  inspection  charge  should  not  be  high  as 
our  chemist  can  combine  inspection  trips  to  the  various 
factories. 

6.  Any  member  licensed  to  use  the  seal  who  violates 
the  terms  of  the  contract  shall  be  notified  of  such  vio¬ 
lation  and  the  matter  will  be  submitted  to  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  board  which  shall  have  the  right  to  assess  dam¬ 
ages  against  the  offending  member,  and  to  cancel  his 
contract. 


By  Daniel  R.  Forbes,  Counsel 

7.  Every  salesman  of  a  member  using  the  seal  will 
be  given  a  certificate  from  the  Association  in  which  it 
will  be  set  forth  the  conditions  of  the  seal  contract 
and  certifying  to  the  quality  of  the  products  packed 
by  that  member  under  the  seal.  This  certificate  will 
also  be  sent  to  buyers  and  publicised  in  the  trade  and 
general  press. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  operating 
this  plan  during  the  first  six  months  of  operation  and 
before  the  Seal  Quality  can  get  into  large  production 
will  be  approximately  $600  per  month.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  resolved  at  the  convention  that  each  member  be 
invited  to  indicate  his  agreement  to  participate  in  the 
plan  and  to  state  the  amount  of  preserves,  jellies  and 
apple  butter  he  will  pack  under  the  seal  during  that 
period. 

If  the  reports  of  the  members  responding  to  this 
request  show  that  the  income  from  the  use  of  the  seal 
(at  the  rates  per  thousand  set  forth  above)  will  be 
sufficient  to  operate  the  plan  as  outlined  the  contracts 
with  the  members  will  be  signed  and  the  project  put 
into  immediate  operation.  If  members  do  not  give 
assurance  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  goods  will  be 
packed  under  the  seal  to  produce  the  necessary  operat¬ 
ing  funds  it  was  decided  by  the  convention  that  a  sin¬ 
gle  member  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  try  out 
the  seal  providing  such  a  member  is  willing  to  guar¬ 
antee  all  expenses.  The  convention,  after  full  discus¬ 
sion,  decided  upon  the  above  alternative  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons: 

Everyone  present  at  the  meeting  was  in  favor  of 
the  seal  plan,  but  several  of  them  indicated  that  at 
this  time  it  was  doubtful  if  they  could  immediately 
adopt  the  seal  but  would  want  to  use  it  later.  Afi 
realized  the  importance  of  immediate  action  and  the 
desirability  of  actually  starting  the  program  which 
has  been  so  long  under  consideration.  It  was  felt  that 
the  benefits  that  would  come  from  the  use  of  the  seal 
would  be  apparent  to  everyone  and  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  would  sign  up  to  assure  immediate 
operation  of  the  plan,  but  that  if  this  were  not  im¬ 
mediately  possible  the  plan  could  be  put  into  operation 
at  once,  for  a  trial  period,  by  one  manufacturer  if  one 
is  willing  to  guarantee  the  fund,  and  the  others  can 
come  in  as  they  find  it  possible  just  as  soon  as  sufficient 
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production  of  Seal  Quality  is  assured  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  operation  on  a  larger  scale. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  for  1-pound  preserves 
at  $1  per  thousand  jars  is  one  and  one-fifth  cents  per 
I  dozen.  The  seal  can  be  printed  on  the  cap  or  incor¬ 
porated  in  your  label.  A  separate  sticker  seal  can  be 
used  if  desired.  That  will  be  entirely  optional  with  the 
members. 

The  convention  was  convinced  that  the  seal  plan 
should  be  put  into  operation  at  once,  and  therefore 
instructed  this  office  to  advise  the  membership  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  convention  as  above  related  and  to 
call  upon  all  members  to  advise  this  office  by  February 
20th  whether  or  not  they  would  sign  at  this  time,  and 
state  the  amount  of  products  in  the  various  sizes  they 
would  pack  under  the  seal  during  the  first  six  months. 
It  is  important  that  we  hear  from  you  promptly. 
Further  details  will  be  given  to  any  member  asking 
them. 

PROGRAM  OF  CANNERS’  AND  FIELD  MEN’S 
SCHOOL 

Auditorium,  Horticultural  Building,  College  Park,  Md,,  Feb¬ 
ruary  14th  and  15th,  1933 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  in  Cooperation  With 
the  Tri-State  Packers*  Association 

Tuesday,  February  14th 

9:30  A.  M. — Horticultural  Investigations  with  Can¬ 
ning  Crops.  Dr.  J.  H.  Beaumont,  Head  Department 
Horticulture,  University  of  Maryland. 

BEANS 

Chairman —  E.  G.  Cover,  Easton,  Md. 

10:00  A.  M. — Variety  Tests  and  Harvesting  of  Snap 
Beans.  W.  A.  Matthews,  University  of  Maryland. 
10:30  A.  M. — Machine  and  Hand  Harvesting  of  Snap 
Beans.  Discussion  led  by  Dr.  Fred  W.  Geise,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company. 

11 :30  A.  M. — Factors  Affecting  the  Set  and  Yield  of 
Lima  Beans.  Dr.  H.  B.  Cordner,  University  of  Mary¬ 
land. 

12:00  Noon — Inspection  of  Exhibits. 

1 :00  P.  M. — Luncheon. 

Welcome  to  the  University — Dr.  R.  A.  Pearson, 
President,  University  of  Maryland. 

The  Canner  and  the  Experiment  Station — Dr.  H.  J. 

Patterson,  Director,  Experiment  Station. 

The  Canner  and  the  Experiment  Station — Dr,  T.  B. 

Symons,  Director,  Extension  Service. 

Response  from  the  Tri-State  Packers — Allen  T. 
Stevens,  President,  Tri-State  Packers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

TOMATOES 

Chairman — Ralph  0.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md. 

2:30  P.  M. — Tomato  Farm  Survey.  Factors  Affecting 
the  Grade  and  Yield  of  Raw  Stock.  H.  A.  Hunter, 
University  of  Maryland. 

3:00  P.  M. — Buying  Tomatoes  on  Grade.  Harry  F. 
Hall,  Campbell  Soup  Company. 


3:30  P.  M. — Discussion  (To  bring  up  tomato  pro¬ 
gram)  . 

4 :00  P.  M. — Tomato  Fertilizers  for  the  Coastal  Plain. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Zimmerley,  Director,  Virginia  Truck  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station. 

4:30  P.  M. — Tomato  Fertilizers  for  the  Piedmont.  Dr. 
R.  P.  Thomas  and  T.  H.  White,  University  of  Mary¬ 
land. 

5t00  P.  M. — Field  Changes  in  Grade  of  Tomatoes  Dur¬ 
ing  Ripening.  T.  D.  Holder,  University  of  Maryland. 

Wednesday,  February  15th 
CORN 

Chairman — Senator  Nelson  H.  Fooks,  Preston,  Md. 

9:00  A.  M. — Buying  Corn  on  Grade.  E.  P.  Walls,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland. 

9 :30  A.  M. — Corn  Grades  as  Affecting  the  Cream  Style 
Pack.  Discussion  led  by  S.  H.  Shriver,  Westminster, 
Md. 

10:00  A.  M. — Corn  Grades  as  Affecting  the  Whole 
Grain  Pack.  Discussion  led  by  F.  O.  Mitchell,  Perry¬ 
man,  Md. 

10:30  A.  M. — Fertilizers  as  a  Factor  Affecting  Yield 
and  Quality  of  Sweet  Corn.  J.  E.  Metzger,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland. 

11:30  A.  M. — The  Corn  Ear  Worm.  Dr.  E.  N.  Cory, 
University  of  Maryland. 

12:00  Noon — Inspection  of  Exhibits. 

•  PEAS 

2:00  P.  M. — Pea  Wilt.  The  Value  of  Resistant  Varie¬ 
ties.  C.  E.  Temple,  University  of  Maryland. 

2:30  P.  M. — Controlling  Root-Rot  With  Fertilizers. 
Dr.  C.  M.  Haenseler,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

3:15  P.  M. — The  Practical  Use  of  Commercial  Fertili¬ 
zers.  T.  H.  White,  University  of  Maryland. 

3:45  P.  M. — Discussion.  Led  by  A.  0.  Saulsbury, 
Ridgely,  Md. 

4:15  P.  M. — Observations  on  Practical  Means  of  Im¬ 
proving  Soil  Fertility  and  Yields.  L.  M.  Goodwin, 
American  Can  Company. 

EXHIBITS 

Demonstrations  of  insect,  pathological,  soil,  and  cul¬ 
tural  experiments  will  be  on  display  in  the  canning 
laboratory. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  SUBSCRIBER  in  Illinois  writes: 

“It  seems  to  me  I  remember  reading  in  ymir 
\  column,  a  year  or  two  ago,  some  worthwhile  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  what  a  canner  could  well  do  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  while  looking  forward  to  sales  plans  for  the 
coming  season.  I  am  undecided  still  as  to  how  much  acreage 
I  shall  put  out  and  so  on,  but  I  am  anxious  to  lay  out  definite 
plans  for  contracting  my  brokers  and  distributors  with  a 
concrete  outline  in  minS  of  a  few  objectives  to  be  achieved 
if  possible.  I  will  be  grateful  for  any  ideas  you  may  pass 
on  to  me." 

With  the  Convention  a  matter  of  history,  with  a 
few  weeks  or  months  to  pass  before  we*  can  contract 
acreage,  if  any,  large  canners  have  in  most  cases  de¬ 
cided  on  their  major  sales  objectives  for  the  year  be¬ 
fore  us.  Every  canner,  large  and  small  can  not  do 
better  than  to  follow  their  example.  If  you  have  spot 
stocks  to  be  disposed  of  as  most  of  us  have,  make  their 
sale  a  part  of  your  sales  plans  for  1933-34. 

Analyze,  that’s  the  answer  to  the  numerous  ques¬ 
tions  you  often  ask  yourself!  Where  is  my  distribu¬ 
tion  ;  what  percentage  of  my  customers  sell  half  of  my 
pack;  what  type  of  customers  are  they;  what  type  or 
class  of  goods  I  pack  or  may  pack  seems  to  be  most 
in  demand  among  my  customers?  These  are  all  ques¬ 
tions  not  answered  correctly  and  accurately  and  at 
once.  They  require  analysis. 

Where  is  my  distribution?  Well,  if  it’s  within  a 
rather  narrow  radius  from  my  plant,  if  there  are  no 
gaps  of  principal  markets  in  which  I  do  not  sell  my 
pack  between  other  distribution  points  in  which  I 
enjoy  a  nice  business,  there  is  probably  not  much  I 
can  do  toward  making  my  sales  map  for  the  coming 
season  more  to  my  liking. 

What  percentasre  of  my  customers  sell  half  my  pack  ? 
Quickly  now,  tell  me!  I  hear  some  guesses  but  not 
many  positive  answers.  Frankly,  the  correct  analysis 
of  this  question  and  its  answer  mean  much  to  all  of 
us.  Probably  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  our  customers 
sell  much  more  than  half  our  yearly  sales  volume.  If 
this  is  the  case,  we  are  lead  directly  to  our  next  ques¬ 
tion  for  analysis:  what  type  of  customers  are  they  on 
whom  I  must  depend  for  more  than  half  my  sales  this 
year?  They  will  fall  naturallv  into  three  classes, 
national  chains,  voluntary  chains  and  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers.  Of  course  you  may  proceed  further  in  this  break¬ 
down  and  list  local  chains,  cooperative  jobbers,  large 


retail  outlets,  etc.  However,  if  you  learn  one  or  two 
types  sell  fifty  per  cent  of  your  pack,  look  out.  Either 
make  up  your  mind  now  to  concentrate  more  and  more 
on  this  class  of  customer  or  to  diversify  your  selling 
to  spread  it  more  evenly  among  other  types  of  whole¬ 
salers. 

What  type  or  class  of  goods  seems  to  be  most  in  de¬ 
mand  among  my  customers?  Well,  you  will  say  there 
is  only  one  answer  to  that  question,  that  all  classes 
of  buyers  are  looking  only  for  the  lowest  priced  goods 
they  can  buy.  I  do  not  agree  wholly  with  that  answer 
and  w'arn  you  not  to  be  mistaken  in  correctly  judging 
trends  of  markets.  Certainly,  if  half  the  canners  of 
the  three  major  items  in  canned  vegetables  do  not 
pack  this  year  who  said  at  the  Convention  they  would 
not  contract  acreage,  you  are  apt  to  see,  over-night, 
the  stiffening  of  prices  toward  which  we  have  all  been 
looking  for  so  long.  True,  we  have  seen  where  re¬ 
stricted  acreage  and  low  stocks  of  canned  foods  do  not 
always  advance  prices,  but  you  cannot  deny  the  ten¬ 
dency  toward  this  when  times  are  anything  like 
normal.  Certainly  if  buying  power  is  still  greatly  re¬ 
stricted  in  the  fall,  housewives  will  be  more  anxious 
than  ever  to  buy  all  the  quality  they  can  for  as  little 
as  possible.  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  preparing  to  shade  your  quality,  even  ever  so  little 
downward,  in  order  to  squeeze  out  a  profit  should  price 
levels  in  the  fall  remain  unchanged.  It  is  my  honest 
opinion,  supported  by  many  in  the  food  field,  that 
housewives  today  are  more  critical  than  ever  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  value  in  the  can  of  food  they  take 
into  their  kitchens. 

Reversing  then  the  order  of  decisions  to  be  made, 
declare  yourself  for  the  maintenance  of  quality  at  all 
costs ! 

Sell  your  goods,  or  plan  on  selling  them,  as  near 
home  as  possible.  Appeal  to  the  matter  of  local  pride 
if  possible  and  necessary  to  do  so.  In  twenty  years  and 
more  selling  foods  I  have  never  seen  a  time  when  some¬ 
one  in  the  organization  did  not  want  to  seek  green 
fields  and  pastures  new  when  sales  came  slowly  in  the 
territory  nearest  home.  Usually  I  have  heard  someone 
more  or  less  timidly  suggest  we  should  spend  more 
time  and  money  in  attempting  to  maintain  sales 
volume  in  our  logical  trading  area.  The  wanderer  has 
generally  had  his  way,  but  oh,  how  right  the  timid  soul 
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has  always  been  in  urging  us  to  stay  in  our  back  yard. 
The  canners,  manufacturers  and  principals  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  past  have  cleaned  up  their  nearby  ter¬ 
ritories  before  looking  at  the  sales  field  where  the 
other  fellow  was  solidly  entrenched. 

Now  if  you  learn  the  majority  of  your  principal  sales 
are  being  made  to  national  chains  and  you  wish  to  de¬ 
velop  this  field  still  further,  learn  the  routine  to  be 
followed.  If  you  have  not  gone  over  the  hurdles,  you 
really  have  no  idea  of  the  job  you  have  before  you  in 
attempting  to  do  a  really  thorough  sales  job  to  a 
national  chain.  First  is  the  call  at  national  buying 
headquarters,  then  the  contact  with  the  local  ware¬ 
house  buyer,  plus  acquaintance  with  the  merchandise 
manager  over  the  division,  plus  the  needed  contact 
with  local  advertising  managers. 

Or  in  another  chain  you  need  to  have  your  pack  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  national  headquarters,  then  you  must 
sell  it  to  each  individual  buyer  for  the  local  ware¬ 
houses. 

National  voluntary  chains  will  in  one  instance  ac¬ 
cept  supporting  sales  work  in  the  form  of  group  sales 
meetings  with  distributors,  another  will  suggest  you 
write  each  distributor  stating  you  have  the  sanction 
of  national  headquarters  in  the  matter.  In  such  a  case 
I  know  of  a  principal  who  did  this  and  never  received 
a  single  acknowledgment  of  his  letters  and  samples. 
Inquiry  of  headquarters  as  to  what  happened  did 
elicit  the  information  that  several  members  did  write 
to  the  main  office  strongly  recommending  the  product 
in  question  for  packing  under  the  voluntaries  private 
label!  Then  the  buying  office  got  busy,  suggested  a 
second  letter  by  the  manufacturer,  copies  to  the  buy¬ 
ing  office  and  a  complete  follow  through  by  them.  This 
second  attack  secured  results.  If  you  decide  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  selling  chains,  do  so  but  spend  as  much 
time  in  getting  acquainted  and  friendly  with  them  as 
you  would  ordinarily  spend  in  selling  old  line  trade. 
You  can  do  it,  and  to  do  so  will  pay  you  well  in  in¬ 
creased  sales. 

As  I  have  suggested  before  in  this  column,  if  you 
find  the  major  part  of  your  sales  are  to  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers,  pray  they  are  to  the  cooperating  type.  Then  work 
further  toward  developing  this  class  of  customer.  You 
will  learn  a  great  deal  of  value  from  each  new  contact 
and  will  quickly  have  the  word  passed  from  one  to  an¬ 
other  that  you  know  their  merchandising  problems 
and  are  qualified  to  help  them  solve  them.  This  will 
lead  to  increased  sales. 

While  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  broker  in  this 
article,  he  is  as  always,  an  important  link  in  the  chain. 
Be  certain  each  of  yours  are  the  best  you  can  get  in 
each  market  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  type  of  dis¬ 
tribution  on  whom  you  expect  to  concentrate  your 
sales  efforts.  If  you  must  make  changes  in  your  brok¬ 
erage  set  up,  do  it  now  when  you  have  the  time  to 
personally  train  each  new  representative  in  your  poli¬ 
cies  and  inform  him  fully  concerning  your  quality. 

Analyze  your  distribution,  your  customers,  your 
packing  intentions  where  quality  is  concerned,  get  the 
right  answers,  form  your  plan  and  work  it. 

Better  head  toward  a  goal  and  miss  than  not  to  have 
a  goal  at  all! 


OHIO  CANNERS  CROP  CONFERENCE 

Short  Course  for  Canners,  Field  Men  and  Supply  Men 
Horticultural  Building,  Ohio  State  University, 
February  15,  1933 

This  year  the  registration  fee  has  been  eliminated 
and  the  course  limited  to  one  day.  Every  canner, 
field  man  and  supply  man  in  Ohio  can  afford  to 
attend. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  production  problem 
which  confronts  the  canners  and  their  growers  is  that 
of  selecting  soils  which  will  produce  satisfactory  crops 
without  the  expenditure  of  even  the  average  amount 
of  money  for  growing  the  crops.  Among  other  things 
this  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  fertility  of  the  soils 
and  the  manner  in  which  crops  respond  to  inadequate 
supplies  of  fertilizer  materials.  During  this  short 
course  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  can¬ 
ning  crops  which  have  received  inadequate  supplies 
of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium  and  calcium.  You 
will  also  have  an  opportunity  to  analyze  the  plants  and 
soils  for  these  materials.  This  is  an  essential  type  of 
work,  of  special  interest  at  the  present  time,  which 
cannot  be  demonstrated  in  ordinary  meetings  through¬ 
out  the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  above  special  feature  short 
snappy  talks  of  general  interest  will  be  included.  One 
hour  will  be  devoted  to  questions  of  any  nature. 
PROGRAM 

10:00  A.  M. — A  sweet  corn  seed  program  for  Ohio 
canners.  Dr.  J.  B.  Park,  Head  of  Department  of 
Farm  Crops,  Ohio  State  University. 

10:30  A.  M. — Should  Ohio  canners  produce  their  own 
strain  of  a  canning  tomato?  0.  L.  Teagarden,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Ohio  Canners  Assoriation. 

11:00  A.  M. — Formaldehyde  as  a  disinfectant  for  con¬ 
trol  of  “damping-off”  of  seedlings.  Dr.  J.  D.  Wilson, 
Associate  Plant  Pathologist,  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

11:30  A.  M. — Southern  versus  home  grown  tomato 
plants.  George  Wenger,  Gypsum  Canning  Company, 
and  E.  R.  Lancashire,  Extension  Specialist,  Ohio 
State  University. 

12:00  A.  M. — Lunch.  Faculty  Club. 

1:00  P.  M. — Analyzing  plants  and  soils  for  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  potassium,  calcium,  aluminum  and  iron. 
A  demonstration.  This  includes  a  study  of  starva¬ 
tion  symptoms  on  peas,  spinach,  cabbage,  beets, 
corn,  tomatoes,  and  cucumbers.  Cecil  Wadleigh, 
National  Kraut  Packers  Fellow,  and  Samuel  Watson, 
Assistant  in  Vegetable  Gardening,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

2:30  P.  M. — A  proposed  fertilizer  program  for  growers 
of  canning  crops.  Demonstration  of  the  effects  of 
hill  fertilization.  Dr.  H.  D.  Brown,  Professor  of 
Vegetable  Gardening,  Ohio  State  University. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  cannins  plant — 

Fruits,  Vesetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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NITROGEN  SITUATION  CHANCES  RAPIDLY 

HE  visit  of  President-elect  Roosevelt  and  a  group 
of  Congressional  leaders  to  Muscle  Shoals  brings 
to  the  fore  again  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  these  plants  are  now  needed  for  the  production  of 
nitrogen  for  peace  or  war. 

In  a  statement,  Charles  J.  Brand,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  National  Fertilizer  Associa¬ 
tion,  answers  this  question  and  briefly  reviews  the 
situation  with  respect  to  nitrogen  production  through¬ 
out  the  world  and  particularly  in  the  United  States 
during  1932., 

“We  began  the  year  with  a  huge  world  surplus  of 
chemical  nitrogen;  on  top  of  this  we  produced  1,740,000 
tons,  and  consumed  only  1,746,000  tons,  thereby  reduc¬ 
ing  accumulated  stocks  by  only  6,000  tons,”  said  Mr. 
Brand.  “This  world  consumption  was  only  slightly 
less  than  for  the  previous  year,  but  far  below  the  peak 
consumption  of  2,150,000  tons  reached  in  1929-30, 
largely  due  to  the  decline  in  Chilean  nitrate  production. 
World  stocks  are  still  very  large,  and  production  ca¬ 
pacity  is  still  growing  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  country  is  trying  to  produce  its  own  supply 
because  of  world-trade  conditions  and  in  order  to  be 
self-sufficient  in  case  of  war. 

“Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  capacity  to  pro¬ 
duce  annually  over  600,000  tons  of  synthetic  and  by¬ 
product  nitrogen  against  a  maximum  peace-time 
requirement  of  370,000  tons  and  a  maximum  war-time 
need  of  150,000  tons  additional.  However,  in  case  of 
war  we  could  easily  produce  700,000  tons  annually 
which  gives  us  an  excess  annual  capacity  of  180,000 
tons.  These  figures  represent  pure  nitrogen.  To  con¬ 
vert  them  into  nitrate  of  soda,  multiply  by  six  and 
one-fourth. 

“But  capacity  is  one  thing  and  actual  production  in 
these  depression  times  is  something  entirely  different. 
Our  iron  and  steel  and  gas  industries  produced  in  1932 
about  75,000  tons  of  by-product  nitrogen,  and  our 
synthetic  plants  produced  about  90,000  tons — a  total 
production  of  165,000  tons.  And  here  is  the  amazing 
thing  that  happened,  due  largely  to  depreciated  cur¬ 
rencies  abroad,  some  350,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  were  imported  and  sold  at  prices  substantially 
below  the  domestic  price,  in  the  face  of  a  consumption 
scarcely  greater  than  domestic  production.  Only  60,000 
tons  of  Chilean  nitrate  were  imported  during  1932  as 
compared  with  617,000  tons  the  previous  year.  During 
the  same  time  we  exported  approximately  175,000  tons 
of  synthetic  nitrate  of  soda  of  domestic  production. 

“We  actually  consumed  about  200,000  tons  of  chemi¬ 
cal  nitrogen  in  1932  for  all  purposes  and  finished  the 
year  with  a  surplus  of  some  130,000  tons  of  chemical 
nitrogen  on  hand  as  compared  to  100,000  tons  at  the 
end  of  1931,”  Mr.  Brand  said.  “In  the  face  of  such 
figures,  how  could  it  be  argued  that  the  government 
should  go  into  the  production  of  nitrogen? 

“But  the  above  production  and  consumption  figures 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  the  prices  of  all  fer¬ 
tilizer  materials  and  of  mixed  fertilizers  have  declined 
substantially  during  the  year — the  former  12  per  cent, 
the  latter  15  per  cent.  Since  1919,  when  the  Muscle 
Shoals  plants  were  completed,  the  cost  of  a  pound  of 


nitrogen  in  various  important  carriers  has  declined 
as  follows: 

Nitrate  Sulphate 

of  of  Cyanamid 

Soda  Ammonia 


1919 .  28.6  23.2  20.1 

1933 .  8.3  5.1  5.9 


(Price  in  cents  per  pound  of  nitrogen) 

The  average  price  of  three  of  the  most  commonly 
used  grades  of  mixed  fertilizer  is  now  only  30  per  cent 
of  the  1919  price. 

GIVE  THE  SOUTHERN  FISHERIES  A  CHANCE 

By  Bayou 

WITH  the  change  of  Federal  administration  in 
March  the  Southern  fisheries  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  executives  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Fisheries  in  Washington  that  will  pledge  to 
interest  themselves  in  developing  the  seafood  industry 
of  the  South,  which  the  present  personnel  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  up  to  this  time,  has  sadly  neg¬ 
lected  to  do.  So  let’s  get  busy  and  if  we  can’t  put  a 
Southern  man  into  the  office  of  commissioner,  let’s  at 
least  get  one  that  is  friendly  to  the  South  and  that 
will  pledge  himself  to  lend  the  service  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  the  development  of  Southern 
seafoods,  which  up  till  now  has  been  done  in  a  very, 
very  stingy  way. 

The  present  incumbents  may  be  exceedingly  capable 
men,  but  they  have  been  of  very  little  assistance  to 
us  in  the  past  and  we  have  no  guarantee  that  they  will 
be  any  different  in  the  future.  Therefore,  we  need  a 
change  and  one  that  will  bring  us  a  generous  portion 
of  the  department’s  appropriations  for  research  and 
development  of  our  Southern  seafoods,  which  appro¬ 
priations  have  been  going  the  other  way  and  we 
haven’t  received  anywhere  near  our  pro-rata  of  them. 

I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  if  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  had  spent  just  one-tenth  of  the  time  and 
money  in  developing  our  shrimp,  oysters  and  red 
snapper  fish  industry  in  the  South,  that  it  has  spent 
in  developing  the  salmon  industry  in  the  Northwest 
and  the  halibut  in  the  North  and  East,  the  seafood  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  country  as  a  whole  would  have  received 
greater  benefits  in  proportion.  But  for  some  reason 
or  other,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  seen  fit 
to  be  exceedingly  generous  with  their  time  and  money 


Jacketed  Kettles 
Condensers  &  Separators 
Vats  -  T anks  -  Sterilizers 
Ice  Machines  -  Motors  -  Cooling  Coils 
Miscellaneous  Equipment  At  a  Sacrifice 

Acorn  Iron  &  Metal  Co. 

Tennessee  &  Mediterranean  Aves, 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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in  other  sections  of  the  country  and  almost  completely 
ignored  the  South  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  is  not  right  and  they  know  it  and  every¬ 
body  else  knows  it. 

I  have  no  personal  feeling  or  animosity  against  the 
present  incumbents  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
In  fact,  don’t  even  know  them  and  I  doubt  if  anybody 
else  down  here  knows  them  personally,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  long  term  in  office;  but  we  Southern  dealers 
and  canners  will  have  to  stick  up  for  our  rights  and 
demand  that  the  men  who  are  going  to  be  U.  S.  Sea¬ 
food  Commissioners  in  the  future  administration  must 
be  men  that  will  pledge  to  interest  themselves  and 
help  the  seafood  industry  in  the  South,  whether  the 
commissioners  appointed  be  the  present  incumbents 
or  some  others. 

I  think  that  we  have  a  good  chance  to  get  relief 
from  the  indifferent  attitude  that  the  South  has  been 
subjected  to  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  the 
past  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  exercise  our  influence  to  get 
a  change,  so  let’s  go  after  it  right  now  and  see  that 
the  right  men  are  appointed  by  President-elect  Roose¬ 
velt  to  the  office  of  U.  S.  Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 

Let  me  make  it  plain,  right  here,  that  I  am  not 
sponsoring  the  cause  of  any  candidate  or  candidates 
to  the  office  of  commissioners  and  don’t  even  know 
that  there  is  anyone  else  applying  for  the  job,  except 
the  present  incumbents,  but  what  I  do  want  to  see  and 
I  insist  that  we  are  entitled  to,  is  a  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  present  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  dispensing 
appropriations  and  dishing  out  jobs.  We  have  just 


as  intelligent  and  capable  men  in  the  South  as  there 
are  in  the  Northwest  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  that  matter,  and  our  natural  fisheries  resources 
are  just  as  valuable  as  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Then  why  not  give  our  Southern  men  and 
Southern  resources  a  chance? 

PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  TO 
MEET 

A  MEETING  for  canners  only  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canners  Association  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Rich- 
i  ard  McAllister,  Hanover,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday, 
February  21st,  at  10  A.  M. 

President  Summers  says  in  his  notice:  “We  will 
write  the  representatives  of  the  can  companies  to  at¬ 
tend  this  meeting,  so  they  can  carry  information  as  to 
matters  we  talk  about  to  those  canners  who  do  not 
attend.  The  canners  will  discuss  their  production 
problems.” 

MARYLAND  CANNERS’  SHORT  COURSE 

HE  Canners’  Short  Course  will  be  held  at  College 
Park  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  February  14th 
and  15th.  The  broad  field  of  subjects  discussed 
by  experts  in  the  various  lines  will  merit  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  every  canner  in  the  Tri-states.  The  complete 
program  will  be  mailed  you  within  the  next  few  days. 
We  hope  you  are  planning  to  be  present,  says  Frank 
Shook. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

QueJity  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  p>ossess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


morral  brothers 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 
THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 


PATENTED 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd., 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Aeents  for  Canada 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


CORN  CUTTER 

For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 


PATENTED 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  he  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  arid  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery  Situations  Wanted 


FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  100, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— One  Nested  Pea  Grader.  Just  overhauled 
and  in  good  running  condition.  As  we  are  changing 
our  grading  system  will  dispose  of  this  Grader  at  a 
very  reasonable  price. 

Address  Box  A-1902  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— One  No.  1  and  one  No.  2  Knapp  Labelers, 
recent  models,  in  excellent  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1895  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Quotations  desired,  together  with  full  des¬ 
cription  covering  line  of  pea,  tomato,  and  corn  ma¬ 
chinery.  Willing  to  pay  spot  cash  for  the  right 
goods  at  right  prices. 

Address  Box  A-1903  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Tomatoes 


FOR  SALE— Two  cars  of  strictly  whole  tomato  pulp, 
in  five  gallon  cans.  This  pulp  is  of  fine  flavor  and 
good  color,  and  guaranteed  to  comply  with  the  Nati¬ 
onal  Food  Laws. 

W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio 


For  Sale  —  Factory 

FOR  SALE— A  canning  plant  in  Northern  Michigan 
fully  equipped  for  cherries,  corn,  beets,  pumpkin, 
squash  and  carrots.  Acreage  easily  procured  and 
help  plentiful.  A  real  bargain  if  taken  within  60 
days.  Anyone  interested  communicate  with 
F.  M.  Malone,  Central  Lake,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE— Modern,  well-equipped  Caning  Factory 
in  Farmingdale,  New  Jersey.  Suitable  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ketchup  and  other  tomato  products,  horse¬ 
radish,  mincemeat  and  cranberry  sauce.  Located  in 
the  heart  of  the  famous  New  Jersey  Tomato  Belt  and 
Cranberry  District.  Further  information  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to 

Harry  E.  Newman,  Thompson  Bldg., 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent-Processor;  10  years 
experience  in  fruit  and  vegetable  lines.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Will  also  consider  taking  full  charge  of  a  factory 
on  a  salary  or  percentage  basis. 

Address  Box  B-1893  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables:  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  firemen  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator.  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1897  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WILLING  to  invest  moderate  amount  of  capital  with  services  in 
established  canning  business.  Perferably  a  modest  size  concern 
looking  towards  future  development.  Experienced  in  modern 
production  and  sales  work. 

Address  Box  B-1&96  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  canning 
plant.  20  years  experience  canning  vegetables,  fruits,  pork  and 
beans  and  ketchup.  Proven  ability  as  to  quality  and  low  cost. 
Address  Box  B-1900  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Chemist  for  food  plant,  short  distance  from  New 
York,  manufacturing  jellies,  preserves  and  tomato  products. 
Applicant  should  be  familar  with  modern  laboratory  control 
methods  and  general  manufacturing  practices.  Good  opportunity 
for  right  man  after  demonstrating  ability.  Answer  giving  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1898  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  Superintendent  for  Eastern  plant  manufacturing  vari¬ 
ed  lines  of  food  products,  most  important  of  which  are  tomato 
juice,  tomato  ketchup,  jellies,  preserves,  olives.  Small  salary 
to  start,  but  opportunity  to  create  position  of  importance.  Give 
details,  past  experience  in  application  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1899  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Traveling  Salesman  with  experience  in  brokerage 
business. 

Address  Box  B-1901  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


“Tuc" 


Huskers  and  Cutters 
are  the  best. 

Ask  the  users. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIDUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  ALTER  CASES 

When  supper  was  served  Helen  refused  a  second 
helping  of  ice  cream  with  a  polite  but  wistful,  “No, 
thank  you!” 

“Do  have  some  more,  dear!”  her  hostess  urged. 

“Mother  told  me  to  say,  ‘No,  thank  you,’  ”  Helen 
explained  naively,  “but  I  don’t  think  she  could  have 
known  how  small  the  first  helping  was  going  to  be!” 

QUALIFIED 

“Hello!  Is  this  the  city  bridge  department?” 

“Yes!  What  can  we  do  for  you?” 

“How  many  points  do  you  get  for  a  little  slam?” 

DOWN  TO  BRASS  TACKS 

Salesman — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  here  the 
famous  flexible  comb  that  will  stand  any  kind  of 
treatment.  You  can  bend  it  double — you  can  hit  it 
with  a  hammer — you  can  twist  it — you  can — 

Interested  Listener — Say,  mister,  can  you  comb 
your  hair  with  it? 

AND  EVEN  THEN 

Boy — Do  you  know,  dad,  that  in  some  parts  of 
Africa  a  man  doesn’t  know  his  wife  until  he  marries 
her? 

Dad — Why  single  out  Africa? 

JUST  IN  TIME 

Mrs.  Nagger — Darling,  I’m  sorry  I’ve  been  so  mean 
to  you  lately. 

Mr.  Nagger — ^Well,  this  is  a  fine  time  to  be  sorry. 
I’m  dead  broke. 

BOOM  IN  AGRICULTURE 

“How’s  your  farm  work  coming?” 

“Oh,  fine!  Got  the  billboard  and  hot  dog  stand 
painted,  and  the  filling  station  stocked  full  of  gas.” 

HIS  SECRET 

“Have  you  and  your  wife  ever  had  any  difference 
of  opinion?” 

“Yes,  but  she  didn’t  know  it.” 

ANOTHER  VERSION 

Willie — Pa,  what  is  a  politician? 

Father — Son,  a  politician  is  a  human  machine  with 
a  wagging  tongue. 

“Then,  what  is  a  statesman?” 

“It  is  an  ex-politician  who  has  mastered  the  art  of 
holding  his  tongue.” 


JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agente 

Cannera  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS — No  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 

Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 


process. 


1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  •  MD. 

Successors  To 

Geo.  W.  Zastrow 


MADE 
I  BY 


t 

Zastrow 
Machine  Co. 


CANNERS’  SEEDS 


PEAS 

BEANS 

CORN 

BEET 

TOMATO 


Everything  for 

CANNERS 

PICKLERS 

BEST  STOCKS 
BEST  PRICES 

Catalogue  on 
Request 


F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons 


Milford,  Conn. 

Also — Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Move  Towards  Future  Buying  and  What  it  May  Mean — 
Prices  as  Now  Quoted. 

Futures — There  was  quite  considerable  talk  by 
the  buyers  at  the  Convention  about  restoring 
future  buying  to  its  former  importance,  mainly 
because  spot  buying  has  so  disorganized  the  market, 
for  both  sellers  and  buyers,  that  they  want  to  remove 
this  disturbing  element.  But  there  is  more  than  that 
behind  it.  Experienced  men  who  have  brains,  and  use 
them,  see  a  very  definite  threat  in  this  coming  year’s 
operations.  They  know  that  last  year’s  packs  were 
short  not  through  any  prearranged  plans  or  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  canners,  but  because  so  many  canners 
were  not  able,  financially,  to  operate.  Nearly,  if  not 
25  per  cent  of  the  canneries  of  the  country  remained 
idle,  some  of  them,  your’s  for  instance,  because  the 
outlook  did  not  seem  to  warrant  the  risk,  but  most 
of  them  by  compulsion,  or  in  plain  words  from  the 
lack  of  money.  And  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  which 
operated  did  so  upon  a  restricted  scale,  and  from  the 
same  cause.  The  result  is  as  we  see  it,  short  packs  as 
a  rule. 

What  are  going  to  be  the  plans  for  this  year  ?  That 
was  pretty  well  disclosed  at  the  Convention,  also. 
Few  if  any  canners  made  any  money  out  of  the  small 
amount  of  goods  they  had  to  sell  this  year,  for  prices 
were  too  low,  and  are  too  low  today.  So  even  if  they 
packed  last  year  those  canners  have  no  money  to  oper¬ 
ate  upon  this  season.  Where  are  they  to  get  it?  The 
banks  are  in  a  worse  condition  now  than  they  ever 
were;  have  been  popping  up  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  like  a  fourth  of  July  celebration,  and  the 
worst  is  not  over  yet  by  long  odds.  So  the  canners  will 
get  little  or  no  money  from  the  banks.  The  can  com¬ 
panies  may  finance  them  as  far  as  a  supply  of  cans 
is  concerned,  but  there  is  more  expense  to  a  pack  than 
just  cans.  In  the  lobbies  and  the  hallways,  at  the 
Convention,  it  was  the  common  form  of  conversation 
that  the  can  companies  would  compel  such  borrowers 
of  cans  to  run  the  packs  into  warehouse  in  their  names, 
and  to  their  order.  Supplymen  who  have  bills  long 
since  due  them,  covering  several  years,  wondered 
where  they  would  get  off  under  such  a  proceedure, 
fearing  that  these  hypothicated  goods  would  be 
“dumped”  as  were  so  many  this  past  fall,  and  at 
prices  only  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  cans,  or 
in  other  words  of  their  own  bills.  That  idea  is  not 
a  compliment  to  the  intelligence  of  the  can  companies, 
if  the  can  companies  make  a  practice  of  that  kind 


with  all  their  customers,  and  not  merely  with  a  few, 
here  and  there.  But  that  is  an  aside.  The  point  is,  if 
canners  are  to  operate  only  on  such  a  condition  as  this, 
then  the  pack  will  be  most  certainly  small,  and  high 
in  price.  To  avoid  that,  the  foxy  buyers  would  like  to 
contract  futures  with  reputable  firms,  and  at  a  set 
price.  That  may  be  the  reason,  too,  why  one  heard 
so  much  talk  around  the  Convention,  to  the  effect  that 
if  future  prices  are  named  they  must  be  the  lowest 
of  the  year,  so  that  the  buyers  will  be  protected 
against  later  declines.  You  never  heard  canners  say 
that  before.  Everyone  knows  that  to  sell  futures  at 
80c  and  later  to  drop  the  market  to  75c  and  even  70c, 
was  unfair  to  the  future  buyer,  and  that  is  what 
they  mean  to  avoid,  in  the  above  argument.  It  looks 
like  a  nice  deal.  If  they  get  the  goods  at  the  price, 
all’s  well:  they  have  pegged  the  market  somewhere. 
And  if  the  canners  are  able  to  use  such  future  con¬ 
tracts  as  a  means  of  financing — a  very  favorite  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  few  years  ago — then  the  packs  will  be 
of  a  size  that  will  bring  prices  within  the  range  they, 
the  buyers,  believe  they  should  be. .  Sort  of  heads  we 
win,  tails  you  lose.  The  surprise  will  be  that  the 
canners  will  not  be  able  to  use  such  contracts  for 
financing:  the  banks  will  not  do  it  now  in  other  lines 
and  they  will  not  for  the  canners.  Watch  that,  and 
don’t  get  caught  with  future  contracts  that  you  will 
be  unable  to  pack. 

It  would  be  a  god-send  if  future  buying  would  return, 
and  upon  the  low  price  of  the  season,  and  we  hope  it 
does. 

The  market — Meantime  what  is  happening  in 
the  market?  There  has  been  no  material  change 
from  previous  weeks.  Some  buying,  of  course,  for 
all  distributors  are  low  in  supplies,  but  only  as  much 
as  will  tide  them  over  from  day  to  day.  Tomatoes  are 
a  little  stronger,  and  promise  to  advance  further.  If 
you  look  at  your  Almanac  for  previous  years  you  will 
see  that  present  tomato  prices  are  not  out  of  line,  nor 
the  prices  of  peas.  As  A1  used  to  say  “let’s  look  at 
the  record.”  You  can  do  it. 

There  are  a  lot  of  men  who  would  prefer  to  have 
just  the  prices,  and  no  market  comment.  We  will  give 
them  their  turn  this  week.  Here  is  the  way  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  reputable  brokers  in  the  business, 
C.  W.  Baker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  Md.,  regarded  market 
prices  on  February  7th,  that  is  near  enough.  They 
check  very  well  with  the  prices  we  quote  on  our  market 
page. 

(Prices  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Maryland  factories,  unless  other¬ 
wise  specified.) 

CRUSHED  SUGAR  CORN: 

No.  1  standard  45c  to  47 1/20,  2s  60c. 
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No.  2  extra  standard  62  to  65c. 

No.  10  standard  $3.25,  extra  standard  $3.50. 
WHOLE-GRAIN  SHOEPEG  CORN: 

No.  2  standard  shoepeg  77%c  to  80c,  Is  52%c. 
No.  2  extra  standard  shoepeg  82%c,  Is  55c. 

No.  2  fancy  shoepeg  85c,  Is  60c. 

No.  10  fancy  shoepeg  $5.25. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS: 

No.  2  cut  green  60c  to  62%c,  75c. 

No.  10  cut  green  $2.75  to  $3. 

No.  2  whole  green  70c,  10s  $4. 

No.  2  cut  wax  65c,  10s  $3. 

BEETS: 

No.  1  cut  50c,  2s  65c,  3s  85c. 

No.  10  cut  $2.75. 

No.  2  sliced  90c,  3s  out,  10s  $3.50. 

LIMA  BEANS: 

No.  2  fresh  white  60c,  10s  $3  to  $3.25. 

No.  2  mixed  gi’een  and  white  65c,  10s  $3.75. 
No.  2  medium  green  $1,  10s  $4.75. 

CARROTS: 

No.  2  sliced  75c,  10s  $3.25. 

No.  1  Diced  55c,  2s  65c,  10s  $3.25. 

No.  2  peas  and  carrots  85c. 

HOMINY: 

No.  2  pearl  60c,  2%s  70c,  10s  $2.75. 

OKRA: 

No.  2  cut  $1,  10s  out. 

COMBINATION: 

No.  2  corn  and  tomatoes  75c. 

SYRUP  PEARS: 

2s  90c,  3s  $1.30,  10s  $4. 

TURNIP  GREENS: 

Is  60c,  2s  80c,  2%s  out,  10s  $3.75. 

PORK  AND  BEANS: 

16  oz.  40c,  2^s  77 1/4  c,  10s  $2.30. 

TOMATOES: 

Is  34c  to  35c,  2s  56i/4c  to  60c. 

3s  90c,  10s  $2.60  to  $2.75. 

TOMATO  PULP: 

35c  to  37^c,  10s  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

TOMATO  PASTE: 

6  oz.  (200  cans  per  case)  $6.50  per  case. 
COVE  OYSTERS: 

No.  1  5-oz.  85c. 

No.  2  10-oz.  $1.65. 

PEAS: 

Is  No.  4  Sieve  57  ^c,  No.  3  Sieve  60c. 

2s  No.  4  Sieve  87i/4c,  No.  3  Sieve  90c. 

2s  No.  2  Sieve  95c,  No.  1  Sieve  $1.15. 

10s  No.  4  Sieve  $4.75. 

No.  2  ungraded  80c  to  90c,  10s  $3.75. 

FANCY  PUMPKIN: 

3s  out,  10s  $2.80  (Jersey  factory). 
SAUERKRAUT: 

214s  70c,  10s  $2.35. 

SPINACH: 

Is  60c,  2s  90c,  2y2S  $1.30. 

3s  out,  10s  $4. 

SWEET  POTATOES: 

2s  70c,  2V2S  75c,  3s  90c,  10s  $2.60. 

MIXED  VEGETABLES: 

Is  55c,  2s  70c  to  75c,  10s  $3.75. 

SOAKED  GOODS: 

No.  2  soaked  peas  55c,  10s  $2.90. 

No.  2  blackeye  peas  50c,  10s  $2.50. 

No.  2  soaked  lima  beans  60c,  10s  $2.75. 
TOMATO  JUICE: 

Is  4214c,  2s  65c,  10s  $2.85  (Jersey  factory). 
HERRING  ROE: 

18-oz.  $1.25.  . 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade” 

Some  Buying — Salmon  Prices  Break — ^The  Light  Stocks  Seem 
to  Mean  Inevitable  Price  Advances — Grapefruit  to  Continue 
at  Low  Level — Peas  Firmer — Corn  Showing 
Some  Improvement. 

New  York,  February  9,  1933. 

Market — Trading  moved  along  at  a  fairly 
active  pace  in  the  local  canned  foods  market 
during  the  past  week  although  buyers  are  said 
to  be  still  concentrating  their  attention  on  “bargain” 
offers  to  a  large  degree.  Instances  where  the  canners’ 
price  ideas  have  coincided  with  the  buyers’  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  some  good  sized  orders  in  various  items,  trade 
reports  indicate. 

Routine  orders  of  goods  for  spot  shipments  are  hold¬ 
ing  well  with  activity  noted  in  practically  all  divisions 
of  the  list  and  the  cheaper  items  moving  out  into  dis¬ 
tributing  channels  in  good  fashion.  Little  purchasing 
for  future  requirements  is  reported,  however,  with 
many  holding  that  the  buyers,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  business  world,  prefer  to  chance  higher 
prices  later  and  meanwhile  keep  their  capital  liquid. 

PRICE  LIST — A  break  in  quotations  on  Alaska 
pink  salmon  to  75c,  coast,  featured  changes  in  this 
week’s  price  structure  with  reports  from  the  North¬ 
west  holding  that  the  desire  of  canners  to  clean  stocks 
as  much  as  possible  before  March  1  when  a  new  state 
tax  on  stocks  went  into  effect  was  responsible.  A  re¬ 
turn  to  the  former  posting  of  80c  to  85c,  coast,  is  ex¬ 
pected  after  the  first  of  next  month. 

Scattered  liquidation  continues  to  depress  prices  in 
the  fruit  group  while  grapefruit  packers  in  Florida 
seem  unable  to  get  their  prices  any  higher  with  the 
present  level  apparently  scheduled  to  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Outside  of  these  items,  the  general  price  list 
is  firm  to  strong  with  higher  prices  for  several  items 
seen  in  prospect  within  the  near  future. 

STOCKS — ^First  hands  holding  stocks  of  various 
canned  foods  now  seem  firmly  convinced  that,  barring 
unforeseen  developments,  higher  prices  are  inevitable 
for  many  items  in  the  general  list  and  prefer  to  retain 
their  holdings  for  a  profit,  trade  reports  indicate. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  majority  is  reported 
to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  follow  this  program  and 
barring  further  unfavorable  occurrences  in  general 
credit  and  banking  conditions  throughout  the  country, 
the  local  canned  foods  market  ought  to  be  reasonably 
free  of  distress  offerings  with  the  consequent  stability. 

TOMATOES — ^Recent  price  lists  released  by  Tri¬ 
state  packers  reveal  scattered  advances  and  although 
the  movement  towards  higher  prices  has  not  become 
general  as  yet,  any  resumption  of  buying  on  a  more 
active  scale  would  be  followed  by  a  generally  rising 
price  list,  trade  factors  contend.  California  packers 
are  holding  their  price  lists  firm  with  a  stronger  under¬ 
tone  noticeable. 

Buying  in  recent  weeks  by  sources  representing  va¬ 
rious  home  relief  organizations  is  credited  with  bolster- 
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ing  the  sentiment  of  the  market  appreciably  and 
further  orders  from  such  sources  might  well  be  the 
“spark”  that  will  set  off  more  active  trading  in  canned 
tomatoes. 

SALMON — After  holding  pinks  at  from  80c  to  85c, 
coast,  during  the  recent  dull  trading  periods,  North¬ 
west  factors  broke  the  price  to  75c,  coast,  until  March 
1,  last  week  citing  the  need  of  cleaning  out  as  much 
of  their  stocks  as  possible  before  March  1  when  a  new 
state  tax  will  be  levied  on  such  holdings. 

While  not  all  packers  have  met  this  level,  the  ma¬ 
jority  have  swung  into  line.  Movements  have  not  been 
stimulated  appreciably,  however,  and  an  early  return 
to  the  former  levels  would  not  surprise  the  trade. 

The  near  approach  of  the  Lenten  season  with  its 
usual  gain  in  demand  for  canned  salmon  would  seem  to 
indicate  to  the  trade  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
packers  to  hold  their  prices  at  the  former  level  rather 
than  break  the  market  for  what  amounts  to  a  three- 
week  period.  Whether  it  will  be  easy  to  convince  dis¬ 
tributors  that  pinks  are  worth  80c  to  85c  after  March 
1  after  offering  this  item  at  75c  is  a  question  that  in¬ 
terests  the  trade. 

GRAPEFRUIT— With  the  Scoville  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  originator  of  the  low  price  for  grapefruit,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  it  will  continue  the  present  price  level 
for  February  orders,  any  immediate  change  in  the 
price  structure  is  not  very  likely. 

The  market  is  fairly  well  established  now  with  the 
low  of  92i/4c,  Tampa,  for  2s,  apparently  the  bottom. 

PEACHES — Scattered  liquidation  in  peaches  con¬ 
tinues  to  give  the  fruit  list  a  rather  spotty  appearance. 
However,  the  distress  selling  appears  to  be  well  on  its 
way  to  oblivion  and  a  stronger  market  is  looked  for 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  market  is  in  an  extremely  favorable  statistical 
position  with  present  indications  that  the  peach  can- 
ners  will  go  into  their  new  season  with  little  or  no 
carryover,  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
depression. 

PEAS — A  rising  tone  in  prices  is  expected  before 
the  next  pack  with  the  recent  bullish  statistics  released 
disclosing  the  relatively  small  amount  of  stocks  held 
in  the  country  the  major  factor  in  the  advance,  pea 
factors  hold. 

Prices  are  firmly  held  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  fancy  grades  which  have  not  moved  as  fast  as 
the  canners  desire  and  bn  which  some  concessions  on 
firm  orders  are  reported  avilable. 

The  trading  position  of  peas  is  strong  and  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances  will  remain  a  canners’  market  until  the  new 
pack  and,  if  all  the  canners  who  announced  that  they 
were  not  going  to  operate  next  season  carry  out  their 
promise,  next  year  as  well. 

SPINACH — Some  delays  in  spot  shipments  from  the 
Pacific  coast  have  been  reported  as  a  result  of  the 
heavy  rains  there  which  have  hampered  the  packing 
of  the  winter  spinach  crop,  although  movements  are 
expected  to  resume  a  normal  trend  shortly. 

Spot  shipments  are  quoted  at  $1,  while  sales  for 
shipment  next  month  are  offered  at  95c. 


CORN — Was  slightly  firmer  in  the  local  market.  A 
slowing  down  of  the  distress  lots  from  Midwest  packers 
aided  the  market  to  regain  some  appearance  of  sta¬ 
bility. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

General  Situation  the  Same — Tomatoes  Firm — Corn  Is  Still 
Weak — Large  Block  of  Peas  in  Wisconsin — Low  Priced  Fruits 
Are  of  Low  Quality. 

Chicago,  February  7,  1933. 

ENERAL  SITUATION — The  better  feeling  pre¬ 
vailing  since  early  January  continues.  Buying 
has  not  developed  into  large  volume  but  there 
is  a  goodly  and  steady  day  to  day  demand.  In  the 
face  of  it  all  though,  low  prices  continue  and  it  seems 
difficult  to  obtain  advances  even  on  those  items  that 
are  in  such  narrow  supply  and  which  occupy  so  strong 
a  statistical  position. 

TOMATOES — The  market  is  developing  firmness. 
All  those  lots  of  No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes 
that  were  sold  in  January  at  61c  seem  to  have  been 
cleaned  up  and  brokers  report  the  lowest  now  is  621/2C, 
delivered. 

Where  are  the  1932  statistics?  That  question  has 
been  asked  a  score  or  more  times  during  the  past  week. 
The  National  Canners  Association  must  have  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  compiling  ’em.  The  statistics  are  later  this 
year  than  usual.  Another  question  that  is  asked  is 
what  are  they  holding  the  statistics  back  for?  Was 
last  year’s  pack  larger  than  1931  and  are  they  some¬ 
what  timid  in  giving  this  information  to  the  trade  in 
general  ? 

To  clarify  the  situation  it  is  hoped  that  the  statis¬ 
tics  will  soon  be  published. 

The  market  on  other  sizes  in  tomatoes  remains  un¬ 
changed  with  the  going  market  today  out  of  Indiana 
as  follows: 

No.  2  tin  extra  standard  Indiana,  65c  cannery;  No. 
21/^  tin  standard  Indiana,  85c  cannery;  No.  10  tin 
standard  Indiana,  $2.75  cannery;  No.  10  tin  extra 
standard  Indiana,  $3.15  cannery. 

CORN — ^This  item  seems  still  to  be  the  weak  spot. 
Several  authorities  maintain  that  good  No.  2  standard 
corn  has  been  offered  them  at  50c,  delivered,  Chicago, 
but  your  correspondent  has  failed  to  find  any  broker 
who  had  good  standard  packing  at  that  price. 

There  seems  to  be  springing  up  a  small  demand  for 
the  better  grades  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will 
develop  quickly.  The  market  on  other  corns  is: 

No.  2  tin  extra  standard  narrow  grain,  60c  cannery ; 
No.  2  tin  fancy  Country  Gentleman,  721/2C  cannery. 

One  marked  phase  of  the  corn  situation  is  the  scarc¬ 
ity  of  No.  10  tins.  A  limited  stock  of  “gallons”  was 
noted  in  Wisconsin  as  the  following  levels: 
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6/JO  fancy  Wisconsin  Crosby,  $4  cannery;  6/10 
extra  standard  Wisconsin  Evergreen,  $3.25  cannery; 
6/10  standard  Wisconsin  Evergreen,  $3  cannery. 

PEAS — Were  told  that  a  survey  as  of  early  January 
last  was  made  in  Wisconsin  and  it  showed  practically 
one  million  cases  of  No.  2  tin  No.  2  sieve  Alaskas  un¬ 
sold  in  canners’  hands.  With  some  of  the  large  users 
of  a  No.  2  sieve  Alaska  not  in  the  market  or  likely  to 
be  in,  it’s  going  to  be  a  real  problem  for  the  canners 
in  the  Badger  State  to  market  this  somewhat  sizeable 
block  of  one  sifting  between  now  and  new  packing. 

A  Wisconsin  field  broker  quoted  during  the  past 
week  No.  2  tin  standard  Wisconsin  No.  3  Alaskas  at 
87i/4c,  f.  0.  b.  cannery.  At  the  last  report  he  had  not 
sold  the  goods.  That  shows  a  little  weakness  as  prior 
thereto,  90c  seemed  to  be  the  minimum  price  as  applied 
to  any  sifting  or  grade. 

LOBSTER — Some  pre-Lenten  business  was  recorded 
during  the  past  week.  Advices  from  Canada  are  that 
stocks  have  been  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  that 
there  is  but  little  likelihood  of  canners  having  any  car¬ 
ryover  prior  to  the  start  of  the  lobster  fishing  season 
next  April  or  May.  Reports  also  have  it  that  one  large 
lobster  canner  was  a  buyer.  The  business  recorded  in 
the  Chicago  market  has  been  on  the  basis  of  No.  1/2 
fancy  lobster  at  $2  Chicago ;  No.  1  fancy  lobster  at  $4 
Chicago. 

SALMON — The  leading  brokers  of  this  item  in  Chi¬ 
cago  report  a  very  satisfactory  volume  since  the  turn 
of  the  year.  Prices  are  unchanged  with  the  demand 
largely  centered  on  No.  1  tall  pinks. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Market  rules  steady  with 
seasonable  deliveries.  The  expected  second  advance 
has  not  occurred.  Milk  stocks  throughout  the  Middle- 
west  are  reported  much  lighter  than  a  year  ago. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Only  a  desultory  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  is  passing  on  these  items.  Canners 
generally  are  finding  it  difficult  to  properly  market  the 
better  grades  such  as  No.  2  tin  fancy  whole  grain  and 
No.  2  tin  fancy  whole  wax. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — It  develops  that  some 
trouble  in  the  way  of  hydrogen  springers  has  occurred 
on  several  lots  of  No.  21/2  and  No.  10  peaches  that 
were  sold  here  last  month  at  those  low  prices.  Some¬ 
one  remarked  when  a  group  of  brokers  were  talking 
about  this  that  “all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,”  and  it 
sure  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  So  many  times  buyers 
are  led  astray  by  the  low  price  and  usually  you  get 
what  you  pay  for. 

CHERRY  WEEK — The  jobbers  and  brokers  are 
going  to  get  their  shoulder  behind  the  wheel,  even 
more  so  than  a  year  ago  and  put  Cherry  Week  over 
the  top  in  good  shape.  Already  banners  are  being  dis¬ 
played.  Movements  like  this  help  to  pep  up  the  gen¬ 
eral  “game.” 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5fh  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

One  Cannery  Has  Started  to  Pack  Shrimp — Seafood  Men  Look 
Forward  to  Lenten  Season — Oysters  Are  Scarce — Canners 
Should  Be  Content. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  9,  1933. 

HRIMP — ^The  only  factory  that  has  been  operating 
in  Alabama  this  season  and  that  stopped  canning 
shrimp  two  months  ago,  sent  out  their  shrimp 
boats  last  week  and  the  cannery  started  to  pack  shrimp 
again  this  week. 

The  shrimp  are  of  mixed  size,  but  of  a  size  suitable 
to  can,  hence  the  factory  will  continue  to  pack  shrimp 
as  long  as  the  supply  warrants  it  and  the  shrimp  are 
of  suitable  size. 

There  has  been  a  good  movement  of  canned  shrimp 
from  this  section  in  the  last  thirty  days  and  a  small 
advance  in  price  of  some  of  the  grades  has  been  noticed, 
which  is  very  gratifying. 

Lent  is  only  a  few  weeks  off  and  with  canned  shrimp 
selling  as  cheaply  as  it  is,  it  should  boost  consumption 
to  good  proportions  during  the  forty  days’  period. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  80c  to  95c  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — ^The  factory  in  Alabama  that  has  been 
canning  oysters  for  the  past  seven  weeks,  shut  down 
last  week  because  of  the  scarcity  of  oysters  on  the 
reefs.  Usually  the  canning  of  oysters  lasts  through 
the  month  of  March,  but  this  year  it  did  not  last 
through  the  month  of  February  and  there  was  only 
one  factory  in  Alabama  that  canned  oysters  this  sea¬ 
son.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  cove  oyster  pack 
will  be  greatly  reduced,  as  far  as  Alabama  is  concerned 
and  Mississippi  has  not  done  any  great  amount  of 
packing  either.  The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  &2Y>c  to 
65c  per  dozen  for  5-ounce  cans,  f.  0.  b.  factory. 

LOOKS  LIKE  CANNERS  “SITTING  PRETTY”— 
The  seafood  canning  game  is  moving  along  as  well  as 
can  be  expected  under  present  business  conditions  and 
that’s  that,  then  why  should  we  not  be  contented  and 
happy  ? 

Contentment  is  the  greatest  dispenser  of  happiness 
in  this  world  and  it  has  never  meant  more  to  its  people 
than  it  does  today. 

Contented  to  live  in  his  humble  hut,  eating  the 
cheapest  kind  of  wholesome  food  and  enjoying  perfect 
health  is  what  makes  the  poor  darkey  in  the  country 
happy,  whereas  the  wealthy  persons  driving  in  Pack¬ 
ards  in  front  of  his  shanty  on  the  road  are  not  happy, 
because  they’re  not  contented. 

Contented  in  their  seclusion  from  worldly  pleasures 
to  a  life  of  prayer  and  devotion  to  their  religious  con¬ 
victions  is  what  has  turned  what  the  world  has  long 
recognized  as  a  sacrifice  to  happiness  in  the  lives  of 
the  cloistered  Catholic  Nuns  and  the  Catholic  Monks, 
whereas,  the  lack  of  contentment  has  produced  the 
gangster  and  caused  the  well-raised  girl  to  sacrifice 
her  virtue  for  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  life  which 
have  their  bitter  ending. 
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Therefore,  it  behooves  us  to  figure  in  terms  of 
“getting  a  living”  out  of  our  business  now,  rather  than 
accumulating  wealth  and  we  too  will  get  a  lot  of  hap¬ 
piness  out  of  life  that  we  are'  at  present  missing. 

There  is  no  industry  that  has  a  brighter  outlook 
for  1933  than  the  canning  industry  has  right  now. 
Stock  of  canned  foods  on  hand  are  low,  production  is 
being  held  down  and  the  price  at  which  this  commod¬ 
ity  is  sold  is  so  low  and  the  quality  of  so  high  standard 
that  everything  is  fitting  in  mighty  fine  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  the  country. 

Under  the  circumstances,  if  there  is  anything  as 
“sitting  pretty”  in  the  business  world  today,  it  is  the 
canning  game. 

No  big  profits  are  in  sight  and  none  should  be  ex¬ 
pected,  but  a  fair  market  for  a  reasonable  production 
is  shov/ing  up  on  the  horizon  of  the  canning  industry 
for  this  year,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  make  it  a  realization 
and  not  kill  it  by  “wild-cat”  operations  or  try  to  cash 
in  too  high  on  it. 

A  few  small  advances  in  price  that  have  stuck  are 
to  be  noticed,  but  a  firm,  steady  market  at  a  small  price 
advance  is  healthier  and  should  be  preferable  these 
days  and  times  to  a  big  boost  in  the  price  that  will 
stop  the  sales,  because  we  want  to  keep  our  product 
in  the  class  of  cheap,  wholesome  foods,  which  is  the 
only  kind  that  is  going  to  sell  to  any  extent  for  some 
time  to  come,  therefore,  let’s  hold  down  production 
and  hold  down  the  price  within  the  reach  of  all  and 
this  is  what  is  going  to  keep  our  canneries  in  operation 
in  1933. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Statistically  the  Market  Is  Strong — Peaches  Firming— Turning 
to  Choice — Salmon  Prices  Firm — Fruit  Juices  Drawing  Atten¬ 
tion — Sardines  Quiet  But  Export  Business  Fair. 

San  Francisco,  February  9,  1933. 

Statistically  strong — From  the  statistical 
standpoint  most  California  and  Pacific  coast 
canned  products  are  in  a  splendid  position,  with 
holdings  well  below  the  average  of  recent  years,  but 
the  expected  improvement  in  the  market  has  been  slow 
in  making  an  appearance.  In  some  lines  there  will  not 
be  sufficient  stock  to  last  until  the  new  packiqg  season 
but  this  fact  does  not  seem  to  spur  buyers  to  action. 
From  various  parts  of  the  country  come  reports  of 
light  inventories,  leading  canners  to  express  the 
opinion  that  when  the  demand  sets  in  in  earnest  it  will 
be  heavy,  as  was  the  case  last  fall  when  buyers  came 
into  the  market  in  a  body.  Prices  remain  practically 
without  change,  except  for  a  firming  of  minimum 
quotations. 

The  steady  run  on  No.  214  standard  cling  peaches 
since  last  summer  has  reduced  stocks  to  a  low  level 
and  prices  on  this  item  are  firming  somewhat.  Buyers 
are  now  turning  their  attention  more  to  choice  and 
are  finding  that  they  are  able  to  purchase  this  grade 


for  but  little  more  than  the  prices  prevailing  on 
standards.  Some  buyers  are  concentrating  efforts  on 
the  No.  2  container  and  are  directing  the  attention  of 
the  consumer  to  the  fact  that  cans  of  this  size  contain 
almost  as  much  fruit  as  the  No.  2i;4  size,  the  fruit 
being  more  closely  packed.  Standard  pears  are  also 
in  limited  supply,  with  the  demand  being  shifted  to 
other  grades. 

SALMON — Fancy  Chinook  salmon  is  very  close  to 
a  cleanup  in  the  Northwest  and  prices  are  very  firm. 
There  is  still  some  off-grade  fish,  however,  and  prices 
on  this  are  running  quite  a  wide  range  in  keeping  with 
the  quality.  Puget  Sound  sockeyes  are  in  light  supply 
and  in  the  normal  course  of  business  will  doubtless  be 
sold  up  long  before  the  new  pack  is  available.  Early 
in  the  year  unsold  stocks  amounted  to  but  35,303  cases. 
Alaska  salmon  is  still  moving  a  little  slowly,  but  sales 
during  the  fall  months  were  heavy  and  holdings  in 
first  hands  are  not  heavy.  Pinks  are  to  be  had  as  low 
as  80c  and  red  at  $1.35,  but  the  better  grades  are 
quoted  a  little  higher. 

JUICES — Orange  juice  and  grapefruit  juice  is  com¬ 
mencing  to  command  considerable  attention,  even  in 
California,  where  the  fresh  fruit  is  marketed  at  a  very 
low  price.  The  canned  product  is  quoted  at  a  low 
price,  too,  and  consumers  are  commencing  to  learn 
that  the  juice  can  be  had  ready  prepared  at  a  lower 
price,  in  many  instances,  than  that  by  purchasing 
the  fruit  and  preparing  the  juice  in  the  home.  One 
large  packer  has  been  compelled  to  withdraw  prices 
on  the  No.  1  size  of  orange  juice  until  March. 

SARDINES — While  the  market  for  canned  sardines 
is  far  from  active,  there  is  a  steady  export  business 
that  sounds  interesting  when  the  figures  are  expressed 
in  pounds.  The  latest  figures  released  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  those  covering  the  November  movement, 
when  1,143,545  pounds  went  to  foreign  countries  out 
of  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  The  United  Kingdom 
took  the  largest  quantity,  followed  by  the  Philippines 
and  Belgium.  The  exports  during  November  out  of 
the  Los  Angeles  district  amounted  to  486,320  pounds, 
with  the  Philippines  the  best  customer,  followed  by 
British  India. 

COAST  NOTES 

Dennis  Winn,  chief  field  agent  of  the  Alaska  Division,  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  with  headquarters  at  Juneau,  says  that  indica¬ 
tions  are  for  a  splendid  run  of  salmon  in  the  territory  in  1933. 
The  1932  pack  was  made  by  fewer  canneries  than  usual  and  fish 
reached  the  spawning  grounds  in  large  numbers. 

Canned  peach  and  apricot  juices  are  making  their  appearance 
on  the  market  and  are  being  offered  as  health  drinks  and  for 
use  in  the  making  of  fruit  ices,  fruit  sauces,  whips  and  gelatin 
desserts.  Preliminary  research,  to  make  peaches  and  apricots 
available  in  a  form  other  than  halved  or  sliced  products,  indi¬ 
cated  that  clear  juices  were  unsatisfactory,  since  they  lacked 
both  color  and  flavor.  Also,  one  of  the  most  important  fruit 
vitamins,  vitamin  A.  would  be  lacking.  The  process  developed 
by  the  Fruit  Products  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  W.  V.  Cruess,  consists 
of  steaming  the  fruit  to  destroy  oxidizing  enzymes  and  thus 
protecting  natural  vitamins.  The  fruit  is  then  passed  through 
a  tomato  juice  extracting  machine  and  a  finely  divided  puree 
is  secured.  To  two  parts  of  the  puree  is  added  one  part  of 
syrup,  giving  it  the  desired  consistency  and  flavor.  The  pack- 

(  Continued  'on  «page  25  ) 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


RETAIL  CHAIN  STORES’  SALES  AND  PROFITS  ANALYZED 
IN  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  SURVEY 

HE  latest  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  compiled 
in  its  investigation  of  chain  store  practices,  ordered  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  forwarded  to  that  body  recently,  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  gross  spread  between  the  buying  and  selling 
price  of  merchandise  distributed  by  chain  systems  averages 
approximately  26.7  per  cent  with  the  highest  gross  margin, 

49.3  per  cent,  shown  by  confectionery  chains  and  the  lowest, 

19.3  per  cent,  shown  by  combination  grocery  and  meat  chains. 
Grocery  chains  also  showed  less  than  a  20  per  cent  gross 
margin. 

The  gross  profits  of  chains  doing  a  business  of  $36,757,966,581 
in  the  period  extending  from  1909  to  1930,  the  commission’s  re¬ 
port  showed,  was  $9,826,381,440,  or  26.7  per  cent  of  sales,  which, 
the  report  pointed  out,  indicates  “the  payment  society  makes 
for  the  services  of  those  distributors  engaged  in  the  processes 
of  transferring  from  producer  to  consumer.” 

During  the  10-year  period  from  1921  to  1930,  it  was  found, 
grocery,  grocery  and  meat,  confectionery,  men’s  ready-to-wear, 
men’s  shoes  and  hardware  chains  displayed  an  upward  trend  in 
percentage  of  gross  profit  while  a  downward  trend  was  shown 
in  drug,  tobacco,  dry  goods,  department  store,  general  mer¬ 
chandise  and  furniture  chains. 

Discussing  the  relation  of  the  size  of  the  chain  to  the  gross 
profit  and  average  sales  per  store,  the  Commission  found  that 
there  is  little  to  indicate  any  particular  advantage  of  the  larger 
chains  as  compared  with  the  smaller  chains  “in  respect  to  the 
proportions  of  the  retail  selling  price  which  is  absorbed  to 
care  for  the  operating  expenses  and  net  profits  involved  in  dis¬ 
tributing  goods  to  consumers.” 

Commenting  on  the  26.7  per  cent  spread,  the  Commission 
characterized  it  as  the  “payment”  necessary  to  the  processes  of 
distribution  under  present  conditions  and  repotred  that  “it  is 
the  spread  between  the  amounts  paid  by  the  chain  store  retailer 
for  the  foods  and  the  amounts  for  which  he  sold  them  to  the 
consumer.” 

“This  percentage  varies  .greatly  in  different  kinds  of  chains,” 
the  commission’s  report  continued.  “Confectionery  chains  show 
the  highest  gross  margin  profit  for  all  the  years  combined,  or 

49.3  per  cent.  Combination  grocery  and  meat  chains  are  lowest 
in  gross  margin  with  19.3  per  cent.  Grocery  and  meat,  and 
grocery,  are  the  only  two  kinds  of  chains  reporting  for  all 
years  with  a  combined  gross  margin  of  less  than  20  per  cent 
of  sales. 

“Drug  chains  average  from  30  to  40  per  cent  gross  profit,  as 
do  department  stores,  dollar-limit  variety,  and  most  of  the  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shoe  chains.  Among  the  groups  with  gross  profit  aver¬ 
age  between  20  and  30  per  cent  are  dry  goods,  dry  goods  and 
apparel,  general  merchandise,  meat,  tobacco,  hardware,  five- 
dollar  and  unlimited  variety  and  men’s  shoes. 

“The  trend  of  gross  profits  and  average  sales  per  store  by 
years  are  shown  for  22  of  26  chains  for  periods  of  10  years  or 
longer.  For  the  period  1921  to  1930,  inclusive,  13  kinds  of  chains 
report  an  upward  trend  in  percentage  of  gross  profit,  while 
nine  shows  a  downward  trend.  In  the  upward  trend  group  the 
average  rate  of  increase  is  greater  than  the  rate  of  decrease  in 
the  downward  group. 

“For  the  same  period  of  10  years,  the  average  sales  per  store 
of  only  five  kinds  of  chains  show  an  upward  trend  while  15 
kinds  showed  a  downward  trend,  the  remainder  being  indetermi¬ 
nate. 


“In  men’s  shoes  and  in  women’s  shoes,  the  larger  chains 
show  apparently  lower  gross  profits  but  in  five  other  kinds  of 
business,  the  drug,  dollar-limit  variety,  grocery,  men’s  and 
women’s  ready-to-wear,  and  confectionery,  the  larger  chains  re¬ 
port  higher  gross  profits. 

“In  men’s  shoes,  women’s  shoes,  grocery,  men’s  and  women’s 
ready-to-wear  and  grocery  and  meat  chains,  the  larger  chains 
show  appreciably  lower  average  sales  per  store  than  do  the 
smaller  chains. 

“But  in  drug,  dollar-limit  variety,  tobacco  and  millinery,  the 
larger  chains  show  the  larger  average  sales  per  store. 

“From  1921  to  1930  appears  indications  of  a  relation  between 
the  average  sales  per  store  and  the  size  of  the  chains  in  nine 
kinds  of  business  and  of  an  association  of  the  size  of  chains 
with  the  gross  profit  in  seven  kinds.  In  the  latter  group  th” 
larger  chains  show  the  higher  profits  in  five  instances  of  seven.” 

In  commenting  on  the  latter,  the  Commission  pointed  out 
that; 

“So  far,  therefore,  as  there  is  any  showing  contained  in  tho'-e 
figures  as  between  the  larger  and  the  smaller  chains,  the  indi¬ 
cation  is  that  the  larger  chains  have  higher  gross  profits  than 
the  smaller.  This  fact  is  of  some  interest  and  significance  as 
raising  the  question  whether  the  larger  chains  are  more  service¬ 
able  to  the  consumer  than  the  smaller  chains. 

“In  other  words,  if  one  measures  the  advantages  of  the  lar'-e” 
chains  as  compared  with  the  small  chains  from  the  standpoint 
of  gross  profits  alone,  there  is  little  to  indicate  any  particular 
advantage  of  the  former  as  compared  with  the  latter  in  respect 
to  the  proportions  of  the  retail  selling  price  which  is  absorbed 
to  care  for  the  operating  expense  and  net  profits  involved  in 
distributing  goods  to  consumers.” 

TAXES  CONSUME  22  PER  CENT  OF  1932  NET  OF  JEWEL 
TEA;  STOCKHOLDERS  ASKED  TO  PROTEST  TO 
CONGRESS  ON  RISING  RATES 

STRIKING  example  of  the  manner  in  which  Federal,  state 
and  municipal  taxes  have  grown  until  they  represent  an 
extremely  hampering  effect  on  business  is  afforded  in  the  recent 
annual  report  of  the  Jewel  Tea  Company  and  its  subsidiary 
chain  store  unit.  Jewel  Food  Stores,  Inc.,  which  disclosed  that 
22  per  cent  of  the  organization’s  1932  net  profit  was  necessary 
to  meet  these  taxes. 

In  commenting  on  this  total,  M.  H.  Karker,  president,  declared 
that  “the  Federal,  state  and  municipal  tax  situation  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  being  faced  by  individuals  and  industry.  The 
national  debt  has  increased  practically  one-third  in  the  last 
three  years  and  is  now  about  half  as  great  as  the  current 
annual  national  income.  On  that  basis,  the  national  debt  is 
heavier  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  and  ap¬ 
proximates  7  per  cent  of  the  total  national  wealth.  This  Federal 
debt  has  increased  as  wealth  and  income  have  shrunk. 

“In  the  face  of  continuing  deficits  in  Federal,  state  and  local 
government,  the  taxing  bodies  continue  direct  and  indirect  rates 
of  taxation  which  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  government 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  total  annual  income.  Hope 
that  our  multiplicity  of  government  may  be  restricted  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  eating  themselves  up  appears  to  lie  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  public  opinion.  Both  the  present  fact  and  the  future  ort- 
look  are  serious  to  individuals  and  business  and  it  is  earnestly 
recommended  that  stockholders  act.  A  letter  to  your  repre- 
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sentatives  in  Congress,  assembly,  and  council  can  be  the  medium 
of  expressing  what  you  want  done.” 

The  report  disclosed  that  the  company  earned  $1,053,625 
after  charges  and  taxes  but  not  including  losses  incurred  in 
the  operation  of  Jewel  Food  Stores,  Inc.,  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  December  31,  compared  with  $1,363,780  in  the  previous 
year.  The  1932  net  income  was  equal  to  $3.76  a  share,  against 
$4.87  a  share  earned  in  1931. 

Jewel  Tea  paid  dividends  at  the  rate  of  $4  annually,  quarterly 
disbursements  during  1932  amounting  to  $1  each.  Beginning 
with  the  first  quarter  payment  this  year,  however,  the  rate  has 
been  lowered  to  75  cents  quarterly,  the  report  disclosed. 

Commenting  on  operations  of  Jewel  Food  Stores,  Inc.,  the 
company’s  report  declared  that  it  had  operated  its  retail  chain 
from  March  12  with  total  loss  from  operations  including  sub¬ 
stantial  funds  spent  in  improvement  of  the  unit’s  properties 
amounting  to  $210,442.  The  loss  was  charged  against  the  reserve 
for  contingencies,  established  out  of  earnings  in  previous  years 
and  not  out  of  surplus,  and  the  balance  of  this  reserve  has  been 
transferred  to  surplus.  Future  gains  or  losses  of  the  retail 
chain  will  be  shown  in  forthcoming  operating  statements. 

In  common  with  all  companies.  Jewel  Tea  was  forced  to  re¬ 
duce  operating  expenses  during  the  twelve  months,  with  the 
report  placing  total  reduction  at  13.9  per  cent.  In  comparison 
with  1929,  the  company  pointed  out,  there  has  been  a  decline  of 
18.6  per  cent  in  expenses  while  the  number  of  operating  units 
has  gained  13.2  per  cent. 

“During  the  last  year,”  it  was  continued,  “economies  were 
effected  on  practically  every  item  of  expense,  and  a  general 
reduction  in  all  salaries  and  wages  was  made  effective  May  23, 
1932.  The  sacrifices  made  necessary  by  the  times  have  been 
shared  by  all  officers,  executives  and  employes.  Doubtful  custo¬ 
mers’  accounts  are  in  larger  numbers  than  in  previous  years 
and  provisions  for  these  losses  resulted  in  an  increase  in  this 
charge  to  expenses.” 

Speaking  on  the  revaluation  of  fixed  assets,  Mr.  Karker  de¬ 
clared  that  “for  about  twelve  years,  but  more  pronouncedly  in 
the  last  four  years,  there  has  been  substantial  declines  in  the 
cost  of  building,  machinery  and  equipment. 

“Your  board  of  directors  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  write 
down  fixed  assets  from  book  value  to  present  actual  values, 
based  on  current  replacement  costs  with  due  allowance  for  de¬ 
preciation  for  the  full  time  that  the  property  has  been  in  use. 
This  adjustment  amounts  to  $403,537  and  has  been  charged  to 
the  capital  account.  This  charge  follows  the  principle  observed 
by  the  company  of  adjusting  its  capital  account  when  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  assets  currently  employed  in  the  business  changes, 
and  because  a  shrinkage  in  property  and  equipment  values 
represent  a  shrinkage  in  capital  values.  Depreciation  on  fixed 
assets  in  1932  was  charged  against  earnings  on  the  basis  of 
original  costs.  The  estimated  reduction  of  $25,000  per  year  in 
depreciation  will  be  reflected  in  earnings  beginning  with  1933.” 
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ing  process  includes  placing  the  proper  volume  of  puree  in  cans, 
adding  the  syrup  through  an  automatic  syruping  machine, 
heating  in  live  steam  for  six  to  eight  minutes,  sealing  and  ster¬ 
ilizing  in  an  agitating  sterilizer.  Or  the  syrup  and  puree  may 
be  mixed  in  a  tank  and  the  cans  filled  with  the  syruping  ma¬ 
chine,  the  heating  and  sterilizing  then  being  done  as  in  fruit 
cannings 

J.  M.  Brush  has  purchased  the  interests  of  G.  W.  Hume  in 
the  Graton  Cannery  of  Hume  and  Brush,  Graton,  Calif. 

Associated  Canners,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  50,000  shares  of  no  par 
value. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  consummation  of  the 
deal  whereby  the  plant  of  the  Cutler-Lobingier  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Santa  Cruz 
Packing  Company,  whose  operations  in  the  past  have  been 
confined  to  a  small  plant  at  Seabright.  The  new  owners’  plan 
to  add  equipment  to  complete  eleven  high-speed  lines  and  will 
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operate  on  fruit  and  vegetables,  commencing  with  asparagus 
and  spinach. 

The  Stephens  Packing  Company,  of  Upland,  Calif.,  has  been 
meeting  with  such  success  with  canned  orange  juice  that  the 
plant  has  been  operated  ten  months  on  a  twenty-four  hour 
basis.  The  juice  is  being  packed  in  four  sizes. 

The  Citrus  Products  Company,  National  City,  Calif.,  has 
commenced  the  canning  of  orange  juice  and  a  large  production 
is  being  arranged  for.  The  company  is  headed  by  W.  J.  Bush. 

B.  Maycock,  for  some  time  associated  with  the  J.  M.  Springer 
Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  joined  the  brokerage  firm 
of  Bagley  &  Company  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  name  of 
the  firm  has  been  changed  to  that  of  the  Bagley-Maycock  Com¬ 
pany. 

Andrew  J.  Field,  of  Walter  M.  Field  &  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  recently  appointed  receiver  for  the  Bay  Side  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  is  taking  energetic  steps  to  place  the  affairs  of 
this  concern  in  shape  so  that  operations  may  be  resumed  this 
year.  Creditors  have  been  advised  to  file  proof  of  claims  before 
April  30. 

J*  ^ 


TRADE  MARKS 

Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  ajid  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Oflflce,  which  have  been  passed  for  publicaticn  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  uniess  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  Its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  mav 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 

BUTCHER  BOY  and  picture  of  boy,  sausage  meat,  link  saus¬ 
age,  liver-sausage,  bacon,  ham,  fresh  chicken,  canned  chicken, 
canned  ham,  chicken  soup,  chicken  broth,  etc.  Use  claimed  since 
April  26,  1932,  by  Emil  F.  Barta,  doing  business  as  The  “Butcher 
Boy”  Meat  Market,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

BLAZE  O’GOLD,  canned  fruits.  Use  claimed  since  July  20, 
1932,  by  Mor-Pak  Preserving  Corporation,  Stockton,  Calif. 

BEAU  IDEAL  and  heraldic  design,  chicken  a  la  king,  chicken 
Mexican,  curried  chicken,  Mexican  spaghetti  with  mushrooms, 
creamed  spaghetti  with  mushrooms,  rosette  mushrooms,  etc. 
Use  claimed  since  July  12,  1930,  by  Beau  Ideal  Food  Company, 
Boston  and  East  Boston,  Mass. 

VAY-RAY  and  design,  condensed  milk,  canned  stringbeans, 
canned  peaches,  apricots,  pears  and  cherries,  canned  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  loganberries,  blackberries,  com  relish,  cu¬ 
cumber  relish,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  January  11,  1932,  by  Val- 
Ray  Food  Products  Company,  Spokane,  Wash. 

CUMATO,  sauces  or  relishes  for  use  with  meats,  fish,  eggs, 
vegetable  salad,  and  other  foods.  Use  claimed  since  July  15, 
1932,  by  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SERVMOR,  and  design,  macaroni  and  spaghetti.  Use  claimed 
since  June  4,  1932,  by  Long  Island  Macaroni,  Inc.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

SILVER  WAVE,  canned  fruits.  Use  claimed  since  March  26, 
1932,  by  Olympia  Canning  Company,  Olympia,  Wash. 

NORTH  BAY,  canned  salmon.  Use  claimed  since  August  15, 
1932,  by  Wesco  Foods  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FAMICO,  canned  fish,  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  to¬ 
mato  paste,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  July  22,  1932,  by  F.  &  M. 
Importing  Company,  Inc.,  doing  business  as  Famico  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PINE-HEART,  canned  pineapple.  Use  claimed  since  May  13, 
1932,  by  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company;  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

BRO-LO,  canned  combination  of  vegetable  and  meat.  Use 
claimed  since  May  15,  1931,  by  Georgia  Foods,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

CARMEL  BRAND,  edible  white  oil.  Use  claimed  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1926,  by  Carmel  Oil  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

POOR  BOY,  mayonnaise.  Use  claimed  since  September  1, 
1932,  by  Martin  Bros.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fibres  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  Sc  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co..  §Harry  H.  Mahool  Sc  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Canned  Vegetables  canned  vegetables— continued  canned  fruits— continued 

®  Balto.  N.Y.  Balto.  N  Y 

Balto.  N.Y.  SAUER  KRAUT*  PEACHES* 

asparagus*  (California)  Standard.  No.  2 . .  — ....  _  .  o.  j  j  vt  01/  ^ 

_ _  O  OC  Mn  R71A  RK  California  SUndard,  No.  2 Y.  C.  1.15  tl.lO 

White  Mammoth.  No.  2% .  2.25  No.  2%  . 67%  .66  2,^^  Y.  c .  1.30  tl.20 

Peeled,  No.  2^* .  "'J®  SptNACHt  Seconds,  Yellow,  No,  3 . 

Medium,  No.  . . . .  Standard,  No.  2 . 921/4  .86  •  Unpeeled.  No  3  .  . 

Green  Mammoth  No.  2 .  2.80  2.60  2%  .  1.30  .  Peeled.  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  8.35  _ 

Medium.  No.  2 .  2.30  2.60  jj,,  3  .  j  20 

Large.  No.  2 . . . . .  2.55  2.50  . .  4  ptNEAPPl.E* 

Tips.  White.  Mammoth.  No.  1  sq .  2.10  California  fob  Toast  Hawaiian  Sliced.  Extra.  No.  2% .  1.75  1.60 

Small.  No.  1  tq .  . .  1-90  “h  Sjo  1  30  Sliced.  Standard.  No.  2% . . .  1.65  1.45 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  1-80  Standard  No.  10 .  4.25  gj.^^>  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05 

RAKV'n  RPANS±  sLCCOTASH*  Shredded.  Syrup.  No.  io . 

Standard  Green  (3om,  Fresh  Limas,  Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.10  4.26 

. . . . . . No.  2  . 86  ....««  Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 .  ........ 

No.  2%  . . .  o'olc'"""'  Standard  Green  Com.  Dried  Limas,  Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 

No.  10 .  2.25  .  j.  2  . 76  _ 


.40  _ 

.77%. - 


BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  2.75 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 66 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.00 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green«- — . — - —  I-26 

No.  10  .  6.00 

No.  2  Medium  Green..„..~— 1-00 

No.  10  .  6.15 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 75 

No.  10  .  3.75 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 55 

No.  10  .  3.00 

Soak^,  No.  2 . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 .  I-IO 

Whole,  No.  2 . 70 

Whole,  No.  3 . - .  100 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.00 

Cut,  No.  2 .  -65 

Cut,  No.  10 .  2.76 

Diced,  No.  10 . . . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.26 


2.25 

.60 

.66 

2.75 

2.86 

.96 

.66 

— 

.60 

3.00 

1.26 

1.30 

6.00 

6.36 

1.00 

1.06 

6.15 

6.25 

.75 

.85 

3.75 

.55 

.65 

3.00 

3.30 

.00  3.76 

65  .85 


Diced,  No.  10 .  3.00  - 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 95 

Extra  Staiiuard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg.  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 82%........ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  ....... 

.:i..iard.  No.  lu . — 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2_....~..........,~.  .76  _...... 

Ebctra  Standard,  No.  2....^.^....^ . 66  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .65 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.75 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 90  . 

Split,  No.  10.._ . — . 8.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  10  . .  4.00  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

No.  10  .  . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois .  ....... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.25 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.35 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.25 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s .  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Altskas,  Is .  1.25  1.35 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 92%  .95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  2s .  5.75  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.25  5.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.00  5.25 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  . . 90 


. . 90 

.  1.00 

2.76  8.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

"  Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 . .  — .... 

No.  2%  . 67%  .65 

No.  3  . 70  . 

No.  10  .  2.20  2.60 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 92%  .86 

No.  2%  .  1.30  . 

No.  3  .  1.20 

No.  10  . 4.00  4.50 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

Standard.  No.  2% .  1.30 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.25 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  (^ra.  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 86  _ 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 76  _ 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  . 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 70  ........ 

No.  2%  . 85  .90 

No.  8  . 90  . 

No.  10 .  2.60  2.85 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 46  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 40  t.60 

No.  2  . 70  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 66  . 

No.  3  .  1.06  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  ....„„ 

No.  10  . 2.86  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.76  _ 

Standard.  No.  1 . 36  t.37% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 35  . 

No.  2  . 57%  t.60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 65  . 

No.  3  . 90  t.90 

F.  O.  B.  County . 90  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.66  *2.60 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  R.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 86  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.76  2.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 35  ........ 

No.  10  Trimmingrs .  2.50  . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  _ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.16  *1.10 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.30  *1.20 

Pancv  No.  2U..  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 80  .... _ 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies.  Unpeeled.  No  3  .  ....... 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  8.36  ......... 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.76  1.60 

Sliced,  Standard.  No.  2% .  1.65  1.46 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.06 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.10  4.26 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 .  ........ 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


.36  *.37% 

.36  . . 

.57%  *.60 

.66  . 

.90  *.90 

.90  . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 75  ........ 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . .  1.46  . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  ........ 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  10s  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

No.  2.  17-or.  cans . 

1-lb.  cans  . . . 70 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans .  1.10 


...» 

Canned  Fruits 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-ib.  cases,  4  doz . 

3.75 

1.85 

APPLES*  (F.  0.  B.  Factory) 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

1.26 

.96 

Maine,  No.  10 .  ....... 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

OYSTERS* 

. 80 

i.cio 

...... 

Pa..  No.  2 . . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  8.25  ........ 

10  oz.  . 

.  1.70 

2.00 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLCEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Sta'ndard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  .No.  Z . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10.. 

California  Standard,  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Fancy,  No.  2V2 . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . 


Selects,  6  oz.. 


1.16  *1.15 
1.30  *1.30 


.  1.30 

5.50  4.50 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.65  1.66 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.36  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 96  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 70  .60 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 87%  .76 

Sockeye  Flat.  No.  1 .  2.36  2.86 

Flat.  No.  % . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 82%  .82% 


4.26  . 

-  1.76 

.  1.96 

.  2.10 


.60  *.65 

1.00  *.92% 

3.26  _ 

.62% . 

.96  . 

3.10  . 


Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

1.22%  1.86 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.10 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

SARDINESg  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless . 

%  Oil,  keys . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

*2.35 

*3.16 

*3.40 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’8 . 

3.00 

*2.36 

*2.76 

PK  '  PS- 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  . . . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 

White,  V28  .  7.80 

White,  Is  . . .  13.66 

Blue  Fin,  %s......»...........„ . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . .  . 


Striped,  %s  .  4.80  6.26 

Striped,  Is  .  8.76  _ 

Yellow,  %■•  Fancy . .  4.65  ........ 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy . . . .  7.80  ........ 

Yellow,  la  _  1*.W _ 
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**THE  I N  D  IS  P  E  N  S  I B  L  E  BOOK’* 


THE  1933  ALMANAC 

T  TERE  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  this 
^  ^  industry’s  statistics:  the  acreages,  prices  per  ton, 
yields,  packs,  market  prices - 


Food  law  regulations:  the  fill  of  cans,  cut  out  weights; 
standards  of  packings - 


U.  S.  Grading  Standards  and  the  Score  Card 
System  of  Grading  for  all  items.  With  this  you  can 
know  just  how  your  pack  grades  and  know  its  true  value. 


The  Almanac  is  more  than  ever  indispensible  this  year 
to  canners,  brokers  and  buyers.  It  will  serve  well  all 
during  the  year - and  Answer  1001  questions  quick¬ 

ly,  and  correctly. 

The  1933  Almanac  will  be  ready  about 
March  10th. 

Extra  copies  1.^^  each  while  they  last 

Send  orders  promptly  to 


Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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